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Editorials 


DOMINUS dixit ad me: Filius meus es tu, ego hodie genui te. Quare fremuerunt gentes: et popult 
meditati sunt inania? . . . Lux fulgebit hodie super nos; quia natus est nobis Dominus: et 
vocabitur Admirabilis, Deus, Princeps pacis, Pater futuri saeculi: cujus regni non erit finis. . . . 
Puer natus est nobis, et filius datus est nobis: cujus imperium super humerum ejus: et vocabitur 
nomen ejus magni consiltt Angelus. Cantate Domino canticum novum: quia mirabilia fecit. 

The principal characteristic of the Roman Liturgy for the feast of Christmas is 
the fact that this feast is celebrated with three separate and distinct Masses. And al- 
though the custom grew up almost without premeditation, if one may put it so, it is 
significant that this feature, once common of many martyrs’ feasts, has been allowed 
to survive in this instance only, and has thus become characteristic. Perhaps there is 
no piece of liturgical knowledge so well known to Catholics as that Christmas is a day 
on which every priest is permitted to celebrate three masses; the reason for this per- 
mission, which was at one time the sole prerogative of the Pope, perhaps lies in the 
fact that the Church wishes to emphasize the necessity of celebrating all three masses 
which form the Liturgy for this great feast. . . . 

It is a common criticism of contemporary religious art that it has no deep feeling; 
one might almost say no character. It may be executed with great technical skill; the 
anatomy of the figures portrayed may be perfect; the coloring may conform to all the 
canons of taste. And yet there is something lacking — something which is conspicu- 
ously present in the art of other generations, however crudely executed, however bad 
from the point of view of taste. To the Catholic it must, upon examination, be clear 
enough what is the matter. The trouble lies largely with those who do the work, but 
it lies likewise with those who commission the work. The trouble seems to be that our 
artists, however talented and brilliant, do not seem to find it worth their while really 
to meditate upon what they are depicting. ; 

Take for instance a subject perhaps as common and popular and appealing as 
any, the Nativity. It was for this that the present paragraphs are headed with the 
three Introits for Christmas and followed by the word of explanation of the Christmas 
liturgy. We shall revert to this in a moment. What seems to be the procedure of the 
religious artist to-day when such a problem is presented? He knows that our Lord was 
born in a manger; he has heard of the ox and the ass and the three kings of orient. 
He knows that our Blessed Mother was present, and he knows that there was no room 
at the inn. He realizes that Saint Joseph, a carpenter, must likewise have been there. 
And since both Our Lord and His Mother merit our love and affection, he resolves 
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to paint them as attractively as he can. ‘The result is what we all know: the colors are 
bright and pretty; we recognize the scene at once for being so familiar with it. And 
yet the ordinary Nativity conveys, it may safely be said, almost none of the true sig- 
nificance of that great spiritual Event. Meditation and thought are absent; we see only 
something which might very easily have scandalized earlier generations of Christians 
as being effeminate and unworthy of the tremendous dignity of Christ’s Incarnation. 
“Ft vocabitur Admirabtlis, Deus, Princeps pacis, Pater futuri saeculi. . .” 

The Church does her best, in the sacred Liturgy for this feast, to set us all on the 
right track, and yet the artist seems to have forgotten completely what he is doing, 
and those who purchase his work take no trouble in setting him right. We still seem 
to be laboring under the delusion that a client has no right to demand intellectual work 
from the artist, but only prettiness. For if the Christmas Liturgy makes one thing clear, 
it is that the Nativity has, and must have, a threefold significance. Here is a human 
birth, of the utmost humility and lowliness. A purely human birth in miserable sur- 
roundings. And this aspect of the Event might almost be characterized as divinely 
squalid. Here is no roseate glow with golden snowflakes and greenery. One might 
more properly exclaim with Saint Alphonsus: “Ah, how much it has cost Thee to 
love us!’ The second, and properly coeval, aspect of the Nativity is its glory, its 
dignity, its divinity. In every one of the Introits, in the Communions, in the Respon- 
sories of all three Masses this is emphasized. For unless the Child is Divine, then “is 
our preaching in vain, and your faith is also vain.” “In the brightness of the saints, 
from the womb before the day-star I begot thee,” says the Communion of the first 
Mass. This aspect also of the Nativity must inspire the artist, and if it leads to tassels 
and ribbons and lace, then one can only question his conception of the Divine Nature. 
One cannot resist quoting Cardinal Schuster’s commentary on the Communion just 
cited: ““The Father has begotten the Word in the brightness of His holiness, so that the 
tender Infant who lies to-day in the crib, clad in the garments of a servant and a 
sinner, is co-eternal and consubstantial with the Father. A mediaeval painter in a 
Greek abbey has most ingeniously expressed this co-eternity of the Incarnate Word, 
representing Him in the form of a child on the knees of the Father, but with a long 
white beard, just as the Prophet Daniel describes the Antiquus dierum — with a beard 
and with hair like white wool.” The third aspect of the Nativity must also be present 
in a proper representation of it. Again one may quote from Cardinal Schuster: ““We 
are still at Christmas, but according to the teaching of the early Fathers the Paschal 
sacrament has already begun. The gracious Babe of Bethlehem is the innocent victim 
to be slain for the sins of the world. Three-and-thirty years, indeed, have to pass 
before the Fraction of the mysteries will take place, but the sacrifice is begun to-day; 
the eternal High Priest is already at the Introit of the Mass.” ‘Easter is the fulfilment 
of Christmas, and the Feast of All Saints is the fruit of the Sunday of the Resurrection.” 
This third aspect of the Nativity, surely as important as the first two, and as little 
to be omitted from a painting or a piece of stained glass or an object of sculpture 
intended to depict the scene, is not conveyed in a child whose dimples and smile 
would better befit a purely human babe than a representation of the child who is 
after all, Saviour. 

It is the kind of close study indicated, if haltingly, in this instance which distin- 
guishes the art of former days and which seems so singularly lacking in the art of 
to-day. Take even so informal a representation of the Madonna and Child as that of 
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Botticelli used as a frontispiece for this number. There is much humanity in the 
figures, but there is majesty, and, above all, there is that high seriousness (to use 
Matthew Arnold’s convenient phrase) without which the painting would lose all its 
strength. One can only hope that our artists will return to the prayerful and humble 
meditation, to the intelligent approach to their problems which they seem so often 
to neglect. And one must hope that those who are their clients will come once more to 
insist upon the artist’s restoring to his intellect the prerogatives which have so largely 
been preémpted by the sentiments, to the degeneration of Christian art. . . . “Et 
vocabitur nomen ejus magni consilii Angelus.” . . . 


AT ALL times Lrrurercat Arts has insisted that adequate and dignified artistic and 
architectural expressions can be obtained within the means of almost any purse. We 
continue to hold strongly to this position. But we have always been careful to point 
out that proper economy lies in elimination. It has never been suggested in these 
columns that a marble edifice may be obtained at the price of brick, or that the finest 
quality of stained glass can be obtained at the same price as plain leaded windows. 
All things have their proper prices, and to obtain one type of material at the same 
price as something which is normally less expensive is inevitably to work hard- 
ships and to act in a spirit the very opposite of Christian. 

It is of course fitting and proper that a church, the House of God, should be 
adorned with the richest materials within the means of those from whom it must 
obtain its support. This has always been the mind of the Church. It is well known that 
in the Middle Ages relatively vast sums were spent on the building and adornment of 
churches. It was the pleasure of kings and princes to donate great parts of their wealth 
for the enrichment of the sanctuary. So long as these large sums are spent on artistry, 
in other words, on labor, there can be no possible objection taken to this tradition on 
moral grounds, especially in view of the fact that a church exists for the use and edi- 
fication of the people as well as for the glory of God. Whether the monetary riches of 
the Church and the unlimited use of precious materials in the making of appurte- 
nances for the Church are proper is another question. Was it not Saint Charles Borro- 
meo who in time of great need melted down the golden vessels of the altar in order to 
feed the hungry? But a beautiful statue has little intrinsic, monetary value. Its cost 
lies in the wages of the laborer who made it, and those wages kept that laborer from 
want just as much as a contribution of the same amount of money would have done. 

The hard times through which we have been going have had one most terrible 
effect, an effect which the present Administration in Washington is doing everything 
in its power to remedy, but which cannot be remedied fully until general economic 
conditions improve markedly. In some forms of human endeavor, even economic 
recovery will not supply the remedy, which can come only from the principles of 
social justice so clearly and forcefully enunciated in the Encyclicals. This terrible 
effect has been the devaluation of human labor; the growth of the attitude that a 
man’s livelihood is merely a commodity, to be bid in at the lowest possible price. 
There is a popular phrase for the kind of shop where this attitude toward labor rules 
supreme. It is realistically and properly designated a “sweat-shop.” It is this, and 
nothing more, regardless of the high pretensions of those in charge. 

Unfortunately a particularly flagrant instance of ruthless “‘price-buying,” which 1s, 
after all, the inevitable cause of ‘‘sweat-shop” conditions, has taken place in the recent 
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construction of a Catholic Church in one of our Eastern Dioceses. It is a matter of 
record, carefully verified, that every single artistic sub-contractor associated with this 
work received less than his contract was properly worth. Now only one of two possible results 
can come from such a state of affairs. Either the sub-contractor takes a loss, in itself 
not a proper state of affairs, or, far more likely, he forces his workmen to accept star- 
vation wages of the very sort so vigorously condemned in the Rerum Novarum and the 
Quadragesimo Anno. It may be said in extenuation of client and architect in this case 
that if the sub-contractors were willing to take these low bids, it is their own business, 
and they only are to blame. Unfortunately this defense cannot, by any stretch of the 
imagination, be said to apply to a Catholic undertaking. First of all it is extremely 
unfair to those artisans and craftsmen who will not lower their standards by accepting 
work at starvation prices; secondly it is encouraging that very devaluation of human 
labor against which every Catholic must, as a matter of conscience, be entirely 
opposed. The old saying that Charity begins at home applies as well to social justice. 
If we, as Catholics, are committed to a certain moral position with regard to the 
rights and obligations of employer and employed, then surely we must see to it that 
this moral position maintains in work done for the very Church which sets up the 
precept. All this is particularly ironic in this instance, since the building in question 
is dedicated to the memory of a holy woman, a Saint whose life was largely devoted 
to alleviating the distress of the poor. 


THE present number of Lirurcicat Arts, published a few days after Christmas and 
planned as a Christmas number, will, we hope, please our many friends. We have 
tried to make it as colorful as the times will allow, and to introduce some feeling for 
the season in the seven beautiful plates reproducing Italian religious paintings of the 
Renaissance. Lest any of our readers feel that these plates represent too great an 
extravagance for the times, we wish to give a word of explanation. These plates were 
not made for LirurcicaL Arts. Two of them, the frontispiece and the Raphael 
(Plate VI) were made some years ago for the Fine Arts, an American art magazine 
unfortunately no longer published, which was edited by Dr. Alfred N. Frankfurter, 
the author of the article on religious painting with which we begin this number. 
Dr. Frankfurter was kind enough to make arrangements for us with the present owners 
of the Fine Arts to borrow these plates. He was likewise kind enough to make arrange- 
ments with the Editor of Apollo, one of the two great English art publications, to lend 
us the other five plates with which his article is illustrated. To all of these persons we 
extend our thanks and appreciation for making possible the adornment of our second 
holiday number. 

For many months we have been hoping to be able to publish an article on ecclesi- 
astical heraldry by Mr. la Rose, undoubtedly a unique authority on this subject in 
America. Mr, la Rose has designed the majority of the coats-of-arms of the American 
bishops; he has designed some eighty coats for the various American dioceses. Heral- 
dry is one of the features of mediaeval life which has suffered greatly from the abuse 
of unintelligent modern handling, and what Mr. la Rose has to say on the subject will 
unquestionably be very valuable to both the clergy and the architectural profession in 
setting right the many natural misconceptions which exist. 

In this number is initiated a somewhat new method of describing a recent building. 
The Chapel of the Motherhouse and Novitiate of the Sisters of Saint Joseph, com- 
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pleted a year or two ago, was one of the largest undertakings of its kind in recent years. 
We asked a lay writer well known for her articles in Catholic magazines, particularly 
the Commonweal and the Catholic World, to record her impressions of the building as a 
Catholic lay woman. We then asked the architect of the Chapel, Mr. Frederick 
Murphy of Washington, to supplement this criticism with some comments of his own. 


We should appreciate hearing from our readers whether they consider this modus 
operandi an improvement over previous procedure. 


THIS closes the second year of the publication of Lrrurcica, Arts. We have a 
feeling of some accomplishment, tempered by humility at the realization of how far 
short of perfection much of what we have done has fallen. To those who have made 
possible the continuance of the magazine, either as advertisers or contributors or 
members of our Society or subscribers, we can only offer our sincere thanks and best 
holiday wishes. Some may perhaps wonder how they can assist us further. We will 
perhaps be pardoned if we tell them that their greatest help would lie in obtaining for 
us more members of the Society and more subscribers to LirurcicAL Arts, so that our 
efforts may be subject to the friendly criticism of an even wider audience than at present. 


OUR apologies are due the Maryland Historical Library for not having acknowledged 


their courtesy in permitting the reproduction of the engraving of the Chapel of the 
Seminary in Baltimore which appeared on page 140 of our last issue. 
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The Fundamentals of Religious Painting 


I The Italian Renaissance 
ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER 


IT IS a painful but indisputable fact that the art of painting has to-day fallen far 
below the standards of its own past. Religious painting has been no exception to this 
decline of quality; indeed it has, by reason of the very seriousness of its nature, suffered 
in even greater proportion from the shallow values of the bulk of modern art. For if 
in secular painting the artist has been able frequently to mask his poverty of inspira- 
tion, and sometimes of technique, by such devices as conscious humor and satire, 
super-stylized abstractions, or purely subjective studies in color and light, none of 
these “‘tricks” could really serve the author of a religious picture toward the same end. 
The alternative refuge, then, of the religious painter has been the overly sentimental- 
ized and melodramatic — qualities which have, unfortunately, come to be representa- 
tive of the greater part of contemporary Catholic painting. 

If the decline of painting, generally, affects the world at large, the decline of 
religious painting, specifically, must be of deep concern to every Catholic. It is really 
a truism to say that until modern times the painter has been, almost throughout the 
Christian era, of vital importance to the Church. He has served Her by beautifying 
the house of worship itself, by illustrating the books of the clergy, by bringing the 
story of the Old and New Testaments and the Lives of the Saints to the people in 
the form of the always easily comprehended picture. Yet that he is no longer perform- 
ing these vital functions can scarcely be gainsaid. Except for a mere handful of men, 
scattered at isolated points throughout the world, who have worked out for themselves 
a sincere, firm foundation for religious painting, we encounter to-day only the works 
of the “modernists,”’ who hide their sterile inspiration beneath conscious eccentricities, 
and the works — by far in the majority — of the sentimentalists, whose photographic 
“realism” and tricks in illumination are nauseating in their obvious, cheap seeking 
after effect. In either case the basic fault may be summed up in the words of Professor 
Morey: modern artists “recognize no inspiration higher than the human mind.” 

But the Church’s need of the painter has not passed, even if the present need lies 
largely in the beautifying of the house of worship rather than the two other services 
mentioned above. As a matter of fact, the Church to-day still offers the painter, as 
she has in centuries past, one of the readiest “‘markets” for his art — a circumstance 
which artists, probably the greatest sufferers under the world depression, can hardly 
afford to ignore. 

That the artist is not fulfilling his function in the Church is a matter which 
deserves the earnest consideration of all concerned. With this paper we begin an effort 
to attack the core of the situation by a means which seems at once simple and logical: 
a brief discussion of that religious painting of the past which satisfied so well the 
standards that go unsatisfied to-day. We begin here with the Italian Renaissance, the 
first period of religious art in which painting was sufficiently developed beyond the 
primitive to have an immediate meaning for the Church and for the artists of the 
present day. bie 
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One must begin such a study by defining the exact functions of the painter in the 
Church. They are threefold: the first may conveniently be called liturgical; the second 
and third are clearly educational and decorative. Of course these classifications overlap. 

The religious painting which is /iturgical embraces that which, by law or custom, 
has become a characteristic appurtenance of the house of worship: simply, the altar- 
piece and the Stations of the Cross. 

The religious painting which is educational properly includes narrative illustrations 
from the Life of Christ and of the Holy Family, from the Lives of the Saints, and from 
the Bible; it is true that many of the paintings of the first category might well also 
belong to the second. Yet there are many purely narrative pictures which have no 
liturgical significance whatever and which exist purely to record a story. 

Lastly, the religious painting which is decorative, although it may easily have 
strong educational aspects, is so characterized because of its paramount function of 
beautification: it is represented largely by the monumental fresco and other mural 
painting. 

To these three classifications there may be added a fourth, of lesser importance 
to the world to-day, except for art historians and connoisseurs: the small devotional 
panel for the private chapel or roadside shrine. 

With the precise functions of the religious painter thus fixed in mind, one can 
proceed to a brief historical consideration. The painter of the earliest Renaissance — 
the second half of the thirteenth century — was the legitimate descendant of those 
early Christians, with their meagre talents for draughtsmanship, who embellished the 
walls of the Roman grottoes and catacombs which were their meeting-places. His 
first function was the decoration of the church interior with story-telling wall paint- 
ings, half-educational, half-decorative in their purpose. In this, the time of Cimabue 
and Duccio, the painted altarpiece in the church was rare, and the few examples 
thereof painted by these masters were intended either for the smaller chapels in 
churches or, more often, for the private chapels in the houses of the nobility and 
important citizens. 

But as the dark Romanesque interior was supplanted by the early ““Renaissance- 
Gothic” of the trecento, with its windowed ribs, the increased light permitted, even 
demanded, altarpieces and Stations of the Cross painted in richer colors than the 
monochrome, gilded, or plain sculpture in stone and precious metals of the dugenio. 
Starting with Giotto, the painters who were employed on the vast fresco.decorations . 
which often adorned practically every square inch of available wall space inside a 
church, began also to paint triptych and polyptych altarpieces. In most cases, too, 
the entire altarpiece, properly made to stand upright at the back of the altar, and 
not against a wall, was enclosed in a strongly architectural frame of undeniably Gothic 
inspiration and of the painter’s own design, this frame thus becoming an integral 
part of the picture and giving it the required strength of appearance to stand as a 
free architectural unit supported by its own base. It is this type of Gothic altarpiece 
which prevailed throughout Italy during nearly all of the fourteenth century, and, in 
the outlying provinces, like the Marches, and in the more remote towns, like Brescia 
and Verona, during much of the first half of the quattrocento. 

But in the centres of Florence and Venice and Padua and Milan, the dawn of the 
fifteenth century saw a new kind of church building and a new type of church paint- 
ing. As the strength of the Classic revival gradually displaced the Gothic, a style 
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which had always been foreign to Italian soil and life, the old Graeco-Roman concept 
of the house of worship, with its clearly defined intellectual limits, became the model 
for the architects of the now blossoming Renaissance. Nor was Classic motivation far 
behind in the painter. As the altar lost the ribbed and vaulted stone baldachin of the 
trecento, which was really an edifice in itself under another roof, and became the richly 
carved, silk-and-brocade-behung integer of a great ceremonial whole, so the altar- 
piece changed from the independently conceived structure to the planned adjunct 
of the altar, its dimensions and frame-design now at the command of the architect 
instead of the painter. No longer was the frame anything more than just a frame. 
It lost contact with the picture until, in the altarpieces of the sixteenth century, of the 
so-called High Renaissance, the two elements were frequently at war with each other, 
continually disturbing the unity of the altar and finally causing, with the growing 
size and weight of the painting and frame, the incorrect removal of the altar to a place 
immediately against the wall: so that the huge altarpiece might find a physical, as 
well as the beholder an optical, support behind it. It is this violation of liturgical re- 
quirement, making impossible the complete circling of the altar by the dedicating 
bishop, which has regrettably been so generally perpetuated to the present day that 
it has become a strong, if false, tradition. This instance is, of course, symbolical of the 
gradual degeneration of form during the sixteenth century which accounted for the 
metamorphosis of Renaissance into Baroque as the cinquecento came to a close. At this 
point, too, our interest in the historico-physical aspect ceases, and we can turn to the 
aesthetic basis of the religious painting of the Renaissance, which is the final purpose 
of this discussion. 

There can be no pretense here of a complete digest of aesthetic qualities, any more 
than may the historical remarks immediately preceding be termed other than the 
slenderest of outlines. But it is possible to state briefly those characteristics which are 
peculiar to Italian Renaissance painting and which distinguish it from the contempo- 
rary religious painting of France, the Netherlands, and Germany, the only other 
localities of interest to us in this attempt at an application of the history of art to the 
creative activity of our own time. 

To begin with, Italian painting was in spirit, as much as in the physical aspect 
just described, Romanesque-Gothic during the second half of the thirteenth century, 
Renaissance-Gothic during the fourteenth century, pure Renaissance during the 
fifteenth and the first half of the sixteenth centuries. As long, then, as the Gothic 
influence prevailed, the Italian painter was, with a few local characteristics, a member 
of that great mediaeval international organism of art which Professor Morey so 
brilliantly described in his essay Gothic Style (Lrrurcicat Arts, Vol. I, page 175). 
Of the local characteristics, the chief one was the latent Classic feeling for human 
rather than for natural forms, somehow still alive in the Italian artist after more than 
eight centuries of departure from the Classic ideal. It was this preoccupation with the 
human component in art which, beginning as no more than a local characteristic, 
caused the Renaissance-Gothic to develop away from the Gothic of France and 
Northern Europe, and which nourished the Classicism and Humanism of the Renais- 
sance, only to be again itself more richly fed by these impulses during the fifteenth 
century. 

Thus we see that the Italian painting of the dugento and trecento hardly ever in- 
cluded even the suggestion of a landscape, the complete attention of the artist being 
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STEFANO DA VERONA: MADONNA WITH SAINT CATHERINE IN THE ROSE GARDEN 


PLATE I. 


In the Municipal Museum, Verona 
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MADONNA AND CHILD WITH SAINTS 


PLATE II. SANO DI PIETRO 


Christ Church College, Oxford 


PLATE III]. POLLAIUOLO: TOBIAS AND THE ARCHANGEL 


In the Royal Gallery, Turin 
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PLATE VI. RAPHAEL: SAINT GEORGE 


In an American Private Collection 
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focused on the human figures, which were painted against a solid background (almost 
always of gold, partially in reminiscence of the gilded sculptures of the Romanesque 
altar, but mainly to increase the luminosity of the foreground). When the picture did 
include a landscape, it was not the expression of joy in pure nature which we associate 
with landscape painting fer se, but instead a stylized glorification of the figures and 
the subject of the picture, an accompaniment much as the plano accompanies the 
human voice in a song. Such a work is Stefano da Verona’s Madonna and Saint Catherine 
in the Rose Garden (Plate I), where only the slightest effort at realism is made in the 
indication of the lyric background of birds and flowers. Here it is the ecstatic represen- 
tation of the Virgin and Child which is the theme of the picture, with all the rhapsody 
of saint and angels and roses and peacocks only a muted odbligato. 

As we approach the quattrocento and find the growing application of the Humanist 
ideal of the Renaissance to religious painting, we must weigh against the beauty of 
its individual works of art the ominous truth of its gradual intellectualization of 
spiritual values. It cannot be denied that this was a constant process, gaining in 
momentum especially during the last half of the fifteenth and the first half of the 
sixteenth centuries. But in its early manifestations, this incipient rationalization of 
Gothic mysticism must, to a certain extent, gratify every logical Christian in its re- 
sults, for it lifted like a veil the mist that had come between the individual and his 
religion, a mist finally dispelled by the Council of Trent. In plastic art, concentration 
on the human figure was only one of many expressions of the clarifying definition that 
accompanied the growth of this Classic ideal. Equally important was the deep humil- 
ity with which the artist approached the task of imitating the human figure in paint 
or stone, for, after all, the human figure was made in the image of God; then too, the 
artist was specially concerned with the representation of the human figures of the 
Son of God and His Mother. One sees this humility and its inspiration nowhere more 
clearly than in the panel by Sano di Pietro (Plate II); it dates from about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, a time when Siena, where it was painted, was still cherishing 
remains of the Gothic style which had a quarter of a century since been dropped by 
the more progressive and rationalizing Florentine artists. As such, it is an interesting 
example of the perfected rendition of the human figure still couched in a dialect that 
belongs, in reality, to the primitive draughtsmanship and mystic expressionism of 
fifty years before. 

In both the works of Stefano da Verona and Sano di Pietro, as well as in the 
Botticelli tondo (Frontispiece), we see a method of treatment which identifies these 
paintings as almost the ideal type of what we have called the liturgical picture, for 
in their very essence they are devotional rather than narrative. It may well be that none 
of the three was originally intended as an altarpiece, yet in each is embodied con- 
cretely the static quality of the figures which is so desirable in the altar picture, and 
which was characteristic of the actual altarpieces contemporary with them. And 
since the liturgical function is that which the Church to-day demands above all that 
the painter fulfill, the exemplary qualities of these works must not be overlooked. The 
rapture of the Stefano da Verona, the solemn ceremony of the Sano di Pietro, the 
musical joyousness of the Botticelli — all are inescapable, yet all are subordinated 
to the Word of God in the Mass for which they become no more than the backgronud. 
Here is no lachrymose melodrama, no optical illusion of opening and closing eyes, 
no saccharine emotionalism — in short, no appeal to the senses of the communicant 
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away from the Mass and its celebrant. The religious painting of the Italian Renais- 
sance teaches no greater lesson to Catholic art to-day than the subtle restraint with 
which its altarpieces were composed. There was room enough for poignant recitals 
of the Passion, for dramatic epics of the Saints, in the educational panels executed for 
the vestibule and opera of the church and for private homes, in the decorative murals 
which attracted the eye while one was entering the church, but never during the Mass. 
If it was necessary to relate the life of the patron saint of a given church, it was 
done with a quiet poetry like that of the Bernardo Parentino Saint Anthony (Plate IV), 
where the otherwise turbulently depicted Temptation has assumed a no less 1m- 
pressive, yet completely static, aspect. 

Of course it must not be thought that powerful movement was completely 
absent from the religious painting of the Renaissance. In monasteries and convents, 1n 
the baptistry and the ambulatory, there has always been space and the need for both 
educational and decorative pictures. The painters of the Renaissance served these 
requirements to the greatest extent conceivable, and in their works destined for such 
places they lavished their fullest talents for dramatic and effective rendition. Such a 
picture is the superb Pollaiuolo Tobias and the Archangel (Plate III) where the rhythmic, 
sculptured figures and the idyllic landscape background have been orchestrated into 
a symphony that first holds the spectator still, then sweeps him along with its own 
sheer invention of movement. And not only in so sublimated a form were movement 
and drama recorded by the Renaissance masters: often they were expressed in terms 
of the most vivid realism, as in the Dead Christ of Mantegna, in the Resurrection of 
Andrea del Castagno, where darker, sharper, and more tragic accents took the place 
of lyric epos. 

In ‘“‘non-liturgical’’ painting, too, Old Testament subjects found opportunity for 
depiction. These fascinated especially the Classic purists of the middle third of the 
fifteenth century, who were fond of endowing their Hebrew subjects with the figures 
of Greek and Roman antiquity. The Giorgione Trial of Moses (Plate V) is a typical 
picture of this type, a magnificent example in which the greatest Venetian Classicist 
fused his brilliant landscape art with figure rendition, the latter in the more or less 
pagan aspect which, curiously, the Renaissance always gave to the pre-Christian 
Bible — as much because of its separation in time as for love of Classic re-creation. 

We have lingered long in the fifteenth century, for in it lie the greatest works of the 
Italian masters, and those of greatest importance to us. When we leave it for the six- 
teenth, we enter, in reality, the period of decline of taste which has not yet ended. 
The cinquecento marks the beginning of conscious efforts at monumentality and of the 
sacrifice of the true purpose of the picture to the technical ability of the artist. Despite 
its great achievements in architecture, in the sciences and in literature, the High 
Renaissance made no real progress in painting over the previous century. One has 
only to look at the lovely Raphael Saint George (Plate VI), an early work of the master 
still in the well ordered tradition of the quattrocento, even though it was painted about 
1505, and to compare it with the later paintings of the master that are so familiar for 
their peculiar personalized sweetness and somewhat banal coloring to see how quickly 
this degeneration of the formal and final causes of pictorial art took place in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. During its first thirty or forty years, the concentration 
on the human figure which had liberated the painter from the intensely complicated 
forms of Gothic architecture fully a hundred and fifty years before, had become an 
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obsession to the exclusion of the spiritual values which the early Renaissance had not 
hesitated to inherit from Gothicism; the humility with which the painter had ap- 
proached the representation of God and of those in His image had become a subjective 
focus on the purely material and physical aspect of mundane things. The glory of 
God as the final purpose of the religious picture had become obscured by the artist’s 
will to make his own personal glory the final cause. Herein lies the kernel of our 
thesis, and, more than anywhere else, the basic reason for the condition in which we 
find religious painting to-day. 

To formulate out of all this an absolute aesthetic for religious painting would be 
as vain an effort as to compile a valid dogma for any human activity out of solely 
human experience. For the final determinator in the religious painting must always 
be that glory of God which, unfortunately, enters into modern art only as an inciden- 
tal. This may seem a vague definition, but it is one that need only be pondered if one 
would find its definite application. Certainly less vague are the demands that the 
artist be sincere to God and himself in the matter of his use of material and his 
technical ability. Nor must he feel himself alone the arbiter of his forms, but rather 
he must feel himself an instrument to express the glory of God, if necessary by the ad- 
vice of others. Distasteful as this may at first be to the artist of to-day, it must be 
remembered that the greatest religious paintings of the past were executed according 
to the most specific of commissions and instructions, which by no means left to the 
artist alone the interpretation of the glory of God. 

One could hardly close this discussion more effectively in support of the last 
clauses of this argument, than to quote in full the contract drawn on April 14, 1453, 
between the donor of an altarpiece at Villeneuve-lés-Avignon and the artist, Enguer- 
rand Charenton, of the international school of Avignon which continued, for nearly a 
hundred years after the end of the Great Schism, the influences of the many foreign 
artists brought there during the fourteenth century by the resident popes. In this 
contract (first published in Jnternational Studio for May, 1924) the relation of the artist 
of the fifteenth century to the donor and the Church is seen more vividly than it could 
be in many volumes of history and analysis. One could hope for no happier develop- 
ment in the religious painting of our own time than a return to the letter and spirit 
of these words: 


Followeth hereafter the ordering of the altarpiece which Messire Jean de Montagnac willeth 
be made by Master Enguerrand, painter, to be placed in the church of the Carthusians at 
Villeneuve-lés-Avignon, on the altar of the Holy Trinity. 

First there shall be the form of Paradise, and in this Paradise shall be the Holy Trinity, and 
between Father and Son shall be no difference; and the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove, 
and Our Lady, before, as shall seem best to the said Master Enguerrand; and on the head of 
Our Lady, the Holy Trinity shall be placing a crown. 

Item: by the side of Our Lady shall be the angel Gabriel with a certain number of angels, 
and on the other side Saint Michael with such number of angels as shall seem best to the said 
Master Enguerrand. 

Item: on the other hand (the left side) Saint John the Baptist with other patriarchs and 
prophets according to the judgment of the said Master Enguerrand. 

Item: on the right side shall be Saint Peter and Saint Paul with certain number of other 
apostles. 

fom on the side by Saint Peter shall be a martyr pope over whose head an angel shall be 
holding the tiara [terre], together with Saint Stephen and Saint Lawrence in the habit of 
cardinal deacons, with other Holy Martyrs to the ordering of the said master. 
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Item: beside Saint John the Baptist will be the confessors, that is to say Saint Gregory in the 
form of a pope as above and two holy cardinals, one old and one young, and Saint Agricola 
and Saint Hugh, bishops (Saint Hugh in Carthusian habit), and other saints according to 
the judgment of the said Master Enguerrand. rae } 
Item: on the side of Saint Peter shall be Saint Catherine with certain other virgins according 
to the judgment of the said Master Enguerrand. 
Item: on the side by John the Baptist the two Marys, the Magdalen and the mother of 
James, and Salome, each of them holding in her hands that which she ought to hold, to- 
gether with other women according to the judgment of the said Master Enguerrand. 
Item: shall be in the aforesaid Paradise some of every human estate to the ordering of the 
said Master Enguerrand. 
Item: above the said Paradise shall be the heavens in which will be the sun and moon accord- 
ing to the judgment of the said Master Enguerrand. 
Item: after the heavens the earth, of which shall be shown a portion of the city of Rome. 
Item: on the side of the setting sun shall be the form of the Church of Saint Peter of Rome, 
and [the] front of the said church at the portal has a cone of copper and ilex, [whence] one 
descends by great steps into a large square leading to the bridge Sant’ Angelo. 
Item: on the left side of the said square is a portion of the wall of Rome and on the other side 
are houses and shops of all manner of men; at the end of the said square is the Castel Sant’ 
Angelo and a bridge over the Tiber which is in that city of Rome. 
Item: in the said city [Rome] are many churches among which is the church of the Holy 
Cross of Jerusalem, where while Saint Gregory was celebrating, to him appeared our Lord 
in the form of a Pieta, of which shall be painted the story according to the ordering of the 
said Master Enguerrand, in which story shall be Saint Hugh, Carthusian, assistant to the 
said Saint Gregory, with other prelates according to the judgment of the said Master 
Enguerrand. 
Item: looking from Rome, the Tiber shall be shown entering into the sea, and on the sea a 
certain number of galleys and ships. 
Item: beyond the sea shall be a portion of Jerusalem, first the Mount of Olives on which 
shall be the Cross of our Lord and at the foot thereof a praying Carthusian, and a little fur- 
ther shall be the sepulchre of Our Lord and an angel above saying: Surrexit, non est hic; 
ecce locus ubi posuerant eum. 
Item: at the foot of the said sepulchre will be two praying friars; on the right hand the valley 
of Jehosaphat between two mountains; in which valley a church where is the sepulchre of 
Our Lady and an angel above saying: Assumpta est Maria ad aethereum thalamum in quod 
rex regum stellato sedit solio; and at the foot of that sepulchre a praying friar. 
Item: on the left side there shall be a valley in which there will be three personages of a like 
age; from each of them will spring rays of light, and there shall be Abraham coming from 
his tabernacle, and worshipping the said three personages, saying unto them, etc. 
Item: on the second mountain will be Moses with his sheep and a young boy playing upon 
the bagpipe, and there appeared to the said Moses, Our Lord in the form of a fire in the 
midst of a bush and Our Lord will be saying to Moses: Moses, Moses! And Moses will reply: 
Assum. 
Item: on the left side will be Hell; and between Purgatory and Hell will be a mountain; and 
on the side of Purgatory above the mountain will be an angel comforting the souls in Purga- 
tory; and on the side of Hell will be a greatly deformed devil on the mountain, turning his 
back on the angel and lying in wait for certain souls in Hell which, by other devils, are 
driven towards him. 
Item: the said altarpiece shall be made all in fine oil colors and the blue shall be fine blue of 
Acre excepting that which shall be laid on the border which shall be fine blue of alamigne as 
around the altarpiece shall be fine gold and burnished. 
Item: the said Master Enguerrand shall show all his science in the Holy Trinity and the 
Blessed Virgin and for the rest according to his conscience. 
Item: the back of the altarpiece shall be painted with a fine cloth of crimson damask all 
figured with fleurs-de-lys. 

The 14th day of April, 1453 
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—and Architects 


PIERRE DE CHAIGNON LA RosE 


WHEN the Editor invited me to contribute an article on 
heraldry, I was a bit nonplussed, for heraldry is not a “litur- 
gical art,” in that no phase whatever of the Church’s liturgy 
involves its use. The Church existed for twelve centuries or 
more without the slightest need of it, and if to-morrow heraldry 
were to be wiped off the face of the globe — which I some- 
times wish would happen — the Church would be no poorer 
liturgically. To phrase such a wish perhaps requires explana- 
tion. My reason for it is that, in America, the essential nature 
of heraldry and its underlying purpose are pretty generally 
misunderstood, and, in consequence, it is constantly misused, 
especially by architects, and, for our specific purpose in this 
article, in ecclesiastical fabrics. A few elementary considera- 
tions, then, may be to the point. 

Heraldry (I am using the term in its restricted sense, relating only to personal and 
corporate “‘armorial bearings”) arose in the twelfth century as a military necessity. 
The heavily-armed mediaeval cavalryman — chevalier, Ritter, “knight”? — was 
found to be in need of some distinctive markings on his equipment. With his figure 
and face obscured by protective armor, it was difficult for his own adherents to 
distinguish him in a mélée, or at a distance, from any other “‘knight,” friend or foe, 
similarly clad. Three details of his equipment lent themselves to these identifying 
markings: his square banner affixed to a spear or lance, his cloth surcoat, a short 
dalmatic-shaped garment over his chain-mail, and his shield. A design being deter- 
mined upon — a pattern or a figural composition, usually in two “tinctures”? — this 
design, now a personal, copyrighted trade-mark, so to speak, was placed upon banner, 
surcoat, and shield alike. And note that the same design, technically “armorial 
bearings,”’ appeared on all three. The nature of these designs, 
and the principles or “rules” presently evolved to govern 
their composition, coloring, and differentiation one from 
another, we need not here discuss. We must, however, once 
for all, clearly grasp the idea that the single, underlying, 
practical purpose of their invention was identification. Arma 
sunt cognoscendi causa, writes the mediaeval jurist, Bartholus de 
Saxoferrato, or as the much later Guillim puts it: Arma sunt 
distinguendi causa. So much, then, for the fundamental purpose 
of mediaeval heraldry, as it relates to armorial bearings. 

Now to clear away another source of confusion in the 
modern mind, due to a muddled terminology. A mediaeval 
leader’s armorial bearings, in Latin insignia, whether shown 
on banner, surcoat, or shield only, were his own peculiar, MONTEREY AND FRESNO 
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identifying, heraldic design. But by an odd perversity of the 
English language (and of the English language alone), 
we usually speak of his armorial bearings as his “coat-of- 
arms,” and then, by another perversity, the latter term never 
brings up a mental image of his emblazoned surcoat, but 
always one of his shield. So to-day, when we say “coat-of- 
arms,” we invariably mean a figured shield-of-arms, a 
linguistic fact that we shall have to accept and colloquially 
conform to. But we need not conform to a further verbal 
muddle, now rapidly spreading: the confusion of the terms 
“coat-of-arms” and “‘seal.’”’? Now that we know what a coat- 
of-arms is, and its purpose, let us consider the nature and 

MANCHESTER purpose of a seal. 

A seal, originally, was a piece of wax, lead, or other such 
material, stamped with a name or a device, or both, and attached to a document, 
following the signature, as guarantee of its authenticity. In recent times, where 
several hundreds of documents — like school and college diplomas — have to be 
sealed with a minimum of trouble and expense, the stamping of the seal is done 
directly on the parchment or paper by an “embossing” hand-press, or it is even 
engraved or printed there, following the blank lines that are to be filled by the 
signature. If, whenever we use the word “seal,” we would continue to visualize the 
thing as, primarily, a circular or oval splash of stamped wax at the end of a document, 
we should never mistake its purpose — which is authentication, bungle its use, or 
regard the word as equivalent to and interchangeable with coat-of-arms. For the 
very nature of a seal does not require it to have even an armorial shield as the central 
ornament of its design. The Holy Father, for example, for major documents uses a 
seal which shows simply the busts of Saints Peter and Paul, and for lesser ones the 
seal of the “‘Fisherman’s ring,’ which shows a little fishing scene. Neither of these 
designs is the Pope’s coat-of-arms, which is a wholly different affair. But the confusion 
of terms has arisen because many seals do show, as their central ornamental feature, 
the owner’s shield-of-arms. The reason why heraldry appears on so many mediaeval 
(and modern) seals is a natural one and should be obvious. To understand it, let us 
return for a moment to our original heavily-armed cavalryman, or knight, and 
his identifying armorial bearings. 

The purpose of armorial bearings being the identification 
of an individual, and a knight’s own heraldic design being 
peculiar to himself, the practice soon spread of marking his 
possessions, other than his military equipment, with the same 
device, to indicate his ownership of them. Thus he had his 
arms carved and painted above the portal of his dwelling, the 

“bearings” displayed on a shield-shaped “field,” or back- 
since ground, this form lending itself better to architectural decora- 
tion than his arms as shown on a banner-shaped field, or a 
surcoat. ‘The shield soon became the dominant form for all 
purposes, where such a decoration could fittingly be put to 
denote his ownership of the object thus adorned. Thus we 
SANTE FE have come to the secondary use of a coat-of-arms, which is 
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to indicate ownership, the primary use being identification. 

As for a seal, to authenticate his signature to a document, 
the knight, if he were a great enough personage, and cared to 
go to the expense, had his seal-maker cut an equestrian effigy 
of himself, fully armed, with an inscription round the border 
of the framing circle telling, as was always necessary, whose 
seal it was. The figure could not be mistaken, because the 
heraldic bearings on his equipment identified him. But it was 
not always easy to get a seal-maker who was capable of all 
this, and a knight was often content with a simpler and less 
costly seal. So the circular field within the name-border came 
to be filled, very generally, but not at all necessarily, with the 
knight’s shield-of-arms, a sufficient decoration to indicate ALEXANDRIA 
figurally, as did the inscription verbally, his ownership of the 
seal. And the sole use to which he ever thought of putting this seal, was the authen- 
tification of his signature, or ‘‘mark,” on a document. 

Thus a “seal,” qua seal, is never a “coat-of-arms,” even though a coat-of-arms 
may, and often does constitute its chief central ornament. And in view of its original 
and single legitimate use, for an architect to blow a small circular or oval disc of wax 
up to a comparatively huge scale and have it carved in stone as a decorative equiva- 
lent of, or substitute for, a coat-of-arms, is a preposterous — and, in America, very 
frequent — lapse of taste. At my own University, there is more than one building 
decorated somewhere, usually on a tympanum, with a huge, circular, biscuit-like 
affair of limestone, round the border of which is cut Sigillum Academiae Harvardianae in 
Nov. Ang., and in the centre a shield-of-arms, the whole decoration a monument to 
its architect’s heraldic and sphragistic ineptness. Per contra, in a Protestant cathedral 
church in New York there is carved on a wall of one of the chapels an apocryphal 
shield-of-arms, by no possible stretch of imagination a seal, beneath which is inscribed 
the legend, Sigillum Sancti N . . .— a monument to its designer’s linguistic inept- 
ness, he having confused the terms “‘insignia”’ and “sigillum,” precisely as his less 
ambitious brethren confuse ‘‘coat-of-arms’” and “seal.” I could multiply similar 
instances at great length, but I am not out to wound too many practitioners’ feelings. 
It is enough to say of seals, in conclusion, that they can never appropriately be used 
as architectural ornaments, although the designs, of one kind 
or other, which decorate the fields within their inscriptional fe 
borders often may be so used, on a shield, if they are heraldic, Vy, My “NN 
or on a cartouche or other acceptable form if they are not. dirs 
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And here one should caution an architect never to put a 
non-heraldic seal design on a shield, to bring the thing into 
some kind of conformity with actual coats-of-arms which he 
may be using, for the result will always be an heraldic ee 
abomination. But whatever the character of a given seal, 
heraldic or non-heraldic, the architect should avoid perpe- 
trating a comparatively vast stone or wooden biscuit, cir- 
cumscribed, whether in English or Latin, with the words 
“Seal of . . . etc.,” because a seal is an essentially small 
affair with but a single correct use, and a building is surely SYRACUSE 
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not a document which requires any particular authentication. 
To determine when a given shield may or may not be 
put up as an appropriate detail of the architectural decoration 
of a church, the architect should first of all consider what 
logical reason it can plead to appear there. If he will only 
study mediaeval precedent, he will soon find that there are 
but three reasons that can safely be held to operate: pro- 
tectorship, ownership, and benefaction. I am referring, of 
course, to heraldry used as an integral detail of the decoration 
of the original fabric itself, not to later, superadded memorial 
monuments or votive tablets, etc. In any details of decoration 
where single figures or groups of figures appear, it is per- 
missible to accoutre any warrior or military saint in the LEAVENWORTH 
armor of the period of the style being used; to use a shield-of- 
arms as a natural accessory of a warrior-hero is one thing, but to use a shield-of-arms 
as a decoration by itself is quite another. 
Better to explain what I am driving at, let me cite one or two specific instances. 
In an outstanding Gothic church in New York City, there is a frieze or band of decora- 
tive carving running round the clerestory which consists of an imposing array of 
coats-of-arms — an improbable decoration in a mediaeval church of its style. On my 
first visit there I studied these arms with interest, and I daresay I should have felt 
flattered, because a large number of them were coats which I had myself designed 
for their owners. But I could only groan, lamenting the, to me, obvious fact that my 
good friend, the architect, or some draughtsman in his office, had been temporarily 
afflicted with the worst case of “‘heralditis’’ I have yet come across. For I could dis- 
cover few if any of the shields to have logical reason for appearing there. ‘To be 
specific, they were the arms of a number of Ordinaries, taken, presumably, from the 
Catholic Directory. Now, of the prelates represented, only one could possibly have 
had any kind of juridical relation to this particular church; none, so far as I remember 
them, was a member of the Order of Preachers; I doubt if a single one had been a 
benefactor, in the sense of having been financially concerned with the building of the 
fabric or with its endowment; and, finally, not one of them had yet been buried there! 
Why, then, string up the personal arms of a group of people, however distinguished, 
who had no relation to this building, to the clergy in charge 
f of it, or to the congregation that worships there? This is 
J INN sheer, nonsensical heralditis, of a kind of which no mediaeval 
dis architect would ever have been guilty. If an architect were 
[IE SEX building a public school in New York wet elsewhere —he 
lil @\, never would think of putting up as one of its chief decorations 
(Fil the personal coats-of-arms of, say, the Governors of the forty- 
eight states of the Union, or of the ninety-six then living 
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Senators, none of whom ever had any personal relations with 
the school in question. The reason why he does so prepos- 
terous a thing when he has a church on his hands, is, I think, 
because he realizes that a shield-of-arms is essentially a 
mediaeval object, and then he is carried away with the mis- 
TOLEDO taken notion that the more of them he scatters about, the 
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more mediaeval, or “Gothic,” his building will look. But 
no mediaeval architect ever used heraldry in this fashion. 

Not long ago an architect who was designing a convent 
chapel to be erected in a western State, wrote me, asking for 
several coats-of-arms. As certain patronal saints were to be 
honored on its facade, among them Saint Theresa of Avila 
and Saint Theresa of Lisieux, he desired the municipal arms 
of the two towns and also of the Spanish and French dioceses 
in which these towns are situated. I was able to dissuade him 
from using these civic and diocesan coats by explaining that 
the Town Corporation of Avila, which, alone, according to 
mediaeval usage, has the right to display its corporate coat, 

HELENA had had very little, if anything, to do with Saint Theresa, and 
certainly nothing at all with the building he was erecting or 
with the Religious who were to use it, and the same of Lisieux; and that the buildin 
was in an American diocese, not a Spanish or a French one. This architect, too, had 
heralditis, and was thinking that a mere association of ideas, or events, or geography, 
was a sufficiently valid reason for putting up a group of shields, the significance and 
implications of which, when placed on the fagade of his building, as he had intended, 
would, to a mediaeval architect, who instinctively understood the proper use of 
heraldry, have been grotesquely untrue. 

The point of the foregoing is simply that American architects and craftsmen when 
designing in a supposedly mediaeval style, have been tempted to overwork heraldry, 
and to use it in a way at which their mediaeval brethren would have balked. A friend 
of mine who is a craftsman in stained glass has reached so advanced a stage of herald- 
itis that he cannot place the figure of a saint, however irenic, humble, or even femi- 
nine, without instinctively wishing to drag in his or her coat-of-arms, whether apoc- 
ryphal or not. In the case of a warrior saint, as I said before, well and good; in the 
case of a sainted sovereign or great noble, like the Duke of Gandia, such a detail of 
genealogical splendor may help; or if a donor desires his own arms to be placed with 
reasonable modesty somewhere in the border, to identify the source of the gift or 
benefaction, there can be no objection; but to feel that heraldry is an inevitable or 
even an appropriate accompaniment of any and every figure is to fail to have noted 
attentively this feature of mediaeval glass. A study of the win- 
dows at Chartres, from this angle, would be illuminating. 
Some years ago, in a talk before the Boston Society of Archi- 
tects, I said much of what I have written here. A few days 
later I met on the street a member who, at the time, was 
struggling with the west front of an important cathedral 
church. He spoke of the recent meeting and added: ““The 
next morning, at my office, I erased a dozen shields from my 
design, and I can’t tell you how relieved I feel — the fagade 
looks far better without them!” 

All of this may, I fear, sound like destructive criticism, 
which is seldom helpful. It is not so intended; its purpose is 
merely to urge the value of discrimination and restraint in 
the use of heraldic decoration, and a more careful analysis of SAN FRANCISCO 
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mediaeval usage. And so, after snatching from the architect’s 
repertory every shield that is irrelevant when tested by this 
usage, let me make amends by presenting him with at least 
one shield of which he may avail himself with confidence. As 
the Editor asked me for heraldic illustrations with which to 
liven these several pages, I have proffered a group of diocesan 


coats-of-arms. Within the past twenty-five years the Catholic 
Church in the United States has been quietly and steadily 
adopting these coats, following an ecclesiastical precedent of 
some centuries, until now some eighty Sees are equipped with 
corporate heraldry. As in every case I have been honored by 

the commission to design them, I can vouch for the illus- 

it is in no sense intended as a “‘sealed pattern.” 


trations as conforming to the “‘official’? example in each 
Chancery. The mitre which surmounts each shield follows 
closely one used in a Parliament Roll of 1515, but the craftsman will understand that 
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The Chapel at Brentwood 


Editor’s Note. The Chapel of the Sacred Heart at Brent- 
wood, Long Island, inevitably makes a strong impression 
on those fortunate enough to see it. It is constructed of the 
very finest materials and was designed by one of America’s 
outstanding firms of Catholic architects. We felt that it 
would be interesting to vary the usual procedure of de- 
scription by asking a well-known Catholic lay writer, not 
an architect, to record her opinion of the Chapel. We like- 
wise asked the architect who designed the building to write 
his own description. The first section which follows is by 
the lay author; the second, by the architect. 


I 


‘THE gentle Bishop of Geneva, Saint Francis de Sales left his prayers on the lips and 
in the hearts of his daughters of the Visitation, whose devotion found an answer in 
the Sacred Heart; his active apostleship is now entrusted to his younger children, 
the Sisters of Saint Joseph, who were brought together twenty five years after the 
Saint’s death by two of his French disciples. For over a century the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph combined an active and contemplative life, working for the welfare of the 
young girls of France until the Revolution closed all their many institutes. One 
steadfast group, however, remained constant and together and, in the year of Napo- 
leon’s triumphal Peace at Tilsit, the Order was reborn. The year 1836 saw one small 
band crossing the Atlantic and opening a mission in the primeval prairies near Saint 
Louis, the first American foundation. A novitiate in Philadelphia followed, and twenty 
years after their landing, the Bishop of Brooklyn invited them to his diocese. 
A humble beginning in Brooklyn developed with surprising rapidity and the twentieth 
century found the great Academy building rising in the three hundred and fifty acre 
park at Brentwood. Added now to the School and Convent is the Chapel of the 
Sacred Heart, designed by Messrs. Murphy and Olmsted of Washington. 

The buildings of the Institute which flank the chapel on either hand rise in 
four-storeyed Victorian starkness out of the sandy flatness of the pine woods. Staunchly 
institutional, the architectural problem was to relieve the vast brick frontage without 
unduly emphasizing its austerity. Mr. Robert J. Reiley based his plan for the exteriors 
on a modified Spanish Mission, to which has now been added the tall campanile of 
the Chapel, topped by a blue tiled dome and a Romanesque fagade. The facade 
with a small rose window and a statue of the Sacred Heart over the central doorway 
is severely simple, but in dignified and pleasing proportion. Consonant with the scale 
of the Institute, the Chapel becomes a fine focus of attention in the long conventual 
block, its absence of decoration avoiding invidious contrast. . 

This impression it must be remembered is written entirely from a layman’s point 
of view, and if the interior awaked none of the enthusiasm we were prepared to enjoy, 
it is purely a personal reaction. Suppose you enter with us and we will try to convey as 
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vivid a description as possible. Romanesque lines with Byzantine decoration are the 
general scheme. The substance of the walls is of soft-tinted Ohio sandstone, of smooth 
fawn color. When this is used by itself, as in the narthex, the effect with the carved 
oaken doorways is full of calm beauty. The side passage to the cloister with the votive 
shrine and marble bas-relief of Our Lady is our favorite corner (see page 205). 

In the nave, however, the sandstone is merely the background for a varied mass 
of decoration. The nave has the loftiness of the Romanesque, but has clothed itself 
with lavishness and in a mixture of fashion. The monolithic green marble columns 
from Italy are reflected in the marbled verdancy of the pavement, while the walls of 
the side aisles are amber-tinted marble from Spain resting on a base of purplish 
Levant from Italy; inside the arches of the aisles are designs of gilded gesso and green. 
The clerestory flashes with the rich rays of its stained glass. In the lunettes between the 
windows and the ceiling vaults are 
decorations in blue and gold of the 
Promises of the Sacred Heart. These in 
more modernistic style are to us the 
most pleasing in the Church (see page 
205). All along the nave, beside the 
windows and above the arches, are 
saints in niches, suggesting Byzantine 
—— oo influence. They are a galaxy of feminine 
ce ere devotion; the two great Catharines; 
Sc the royal ladies Ursula and Helena, 
Bridget and Elizabeth; Joan and Jane 
de Chantal; Genevieve and Clare; Ger- 
maine and Theresa, Margaret Mary and 
Mary of Magdalen, and one little Amer- 
ican, Rose of Lima. Stately Cecilia pre- 
sides over the organ loft, while over the 
balcony in one transept is good Saint 
Ann and facing her alone among the 
female legion is the first of Christian 
saints, John the Baptist. 

The sanctuary on which so much 
care and costly zeal has been expended 
was unfortunately a disappointment. 
For the High Altar with its baldachin 
and four columns at the rear, treasures 
have been brought from many ports. 
The altar itself is of translucent Mo- 
roccan onyx, while the dome of the 
baldachin is lined with Venetian mo- 
saics, these also decorate the altar with 
the Paschal Lamb aloft on the balda- 
ae chin’s massive front. The four columns 
‘ee nae : eee are rare red onyx from Africa. Marbles from Maryland, Algeria, 

gium, Ireland, and Italy form the pavement, on which the green carpet of the altar 
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steps seemed rather out of harmony. The altar furniture is of gold plated bronze, but 
ne candelabra were small and low compared to the height of the columns behind 
em. 

__ the dome of the apse is elaborate in its decoration and rightly rivets one’s atten- 
tion on a circle of the starry heavens which frames the figure of the Sacred Heart. We 
regretted that this deep azure blue and gold, so happily used in the clerestory of the 
nave, had not been made the most dominant note of the sanctuary. As it is, the com- 
position of the great decoration of the dome lacks unity and appears to be broken into 
component parts, with the darker groups of saints on either side and the intricate 
design of the vine and its branches above the blue circle which contains the Sacred 
Heart. Below the dome are panels with symbolic figures of the Angelic Hosts. Saint 
Peter and Saint Paul in stone guard the sanctuary on either hand, and on the gospel 
side is Saint Louis holding on a cushion the sacred Crown of Thorns. His is the finest 
figure in the church (see page 205). 

We were shown the architects’ proudest innovation, the carved alabaster windows 
along the side aisles and transepts. Bewilderment possessed us. The very foundation of 
traditional synonymy seemed tottering. What had been the implication of “the ala- 
baster of her cheek” as the exquisite heroine lay on her bier, if this brownly mottled 
substance were alabaster? Woe to the poet whose lady’s bosom was in this symphony 
of tans! We cited to our companion, who seemed willing to accept the testimony of his 
eyes, the vivid childish remembrance of two honored and carven alabaster vases 
whose snowy whiteness was jealously shielded under glass domes on our grandmother’s 
Victorian mantelpiece. The memory of them helped to restore our faith in poetry. 
Since then we have learned to our comfort that even in this era of revolution, alabaster 
still retains its immaculate heritage and that the mottling process is a new and eso- 
teric one. We trust it will remain a secret. Not until the leopard changes his spots and 
the bay tree become yellow can alabaster turn beige. Tradition has certain immutable 
rights and though the tinted alabaster is more in harmony with the sandstone of the 
chapel, its original texture is to us much more beautiful. In the windows under discus- 
sion, slabs of alabaster about an inch in thickness are set in bronze frames and are 
carved by hand in arabesque relief. The design would be more clearly illumined were 
the substance of the mineral not in mottled shading. The effect has been likened to 
“i1luminated walls,”’ but although the light is admitted in softly glowing radiance, the 
good workmanship of the carving seems not to be shown to advantage. It is, however, 
a distinctly interesting experiment. (See page 204.) ; 

The side chapels to Our Lady and Saint Joseph, with their altars ensconced in 
niches faced with Brocatella marble and elaborately lined with inlay of marble and 
design in gilded gesso, have cream marble statues of average merit. Facing them are 
smaller altars with a singularly weak pietd in relief, and the vision of Saint Margaret 
Mary. These side chapels seem to us to have more ostentation and less grace than any 
other quarter of the church — for church it is in size, as it seats over six hundred. 

It is, however, not in the visible symbols but in the atmosphere of concentrated 
communion that the true values of any shelter for the Godhead must lie. The architect 
may only construct the shell; the congregation consummate his work of creation. The 
Sisters of Saint Joseph have filled their chapel with their fervency. 

As a whole it does not seem to our unprofessional mind that in the Chapel of the 
Sacred Heart at Brentwood has any outstandingly important contribution been made 
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to American Church architecture. Had the chapel been suggestive of the seventeenth 
century (in Palladian proportions), it would have more relation to the Order of Saint 
Joseph and its Salesian origin. Baroque curves will always throb with memories of the 
loving French Bishop and Saint Philip Neri. Had the chapel been frankly modernistic, 
it would have been in touch with the hum of the present century on Long Island. It 
now has neither the rugged repose of the Romanesque nor the blazing quality of the 
pure Byzantine, where the solid scale of color blends into a unity of splendor, like 
Saint Mark’s. We still await the fruition in a native art of the religious warmth of 
America. EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSALAER WYATT 


II 


SOME twenty-five years ago, the Sisters of Saint Joseph, of the Diocese of Brooklyn, 
transferred their Mother-House, Novitiate, and Boarding School for Girls from Flush- 
ing, which was becoming too large a city to be a suitable setting for such institutions, 
to the neighborhood of Brentwood, where urban encroachment was only a very remote 
possibility. 

Their new property had suitable buildings on it, to which they were forced to 
add, as the number of religious and pupils grew, and these various buildings, though 
not designed according to a group-plan, made a harmonious ensemble. They are sur- 
rounded by pine-woods whose dark green forms a pleasing contrast to the warm gray 
tones of the walls and the livelier tints of the Spanish tile roofs. 

The Chapel, the interior of which is the subject of this article, is one of the newer 
buildings and has two external features which give it striking distinctiveness — a 
facade with restrained sculpture, dominated by a figure of the Sacred Heart and a 
graceful, slender Campanile rising to a height of ninety feet. These assert its purpose 
and symbolize the mystery of Divine Love to which it is dedicated. They were not in 
the original design and were only added when the interior developed to a point that 
demanded some external complement to give some idea of the soul within. The Cam- 
panile serves the additional purpose of a vestibule to the cloister by which the nuns 
enter the Chapel. And this feature solved an embarrassing problem in providing an 
approach to the Chapel from within which did not obtrude its utilitarian purpose. 

The architects in making their plans were eager to be guided as much as possible 
by the ideas and wishes of the nuns, and it was soon impressed on them that a convent 
chapel has a significance for the nuns which a parish church does not possess for its 
congregation. The nuns may be said to live in the chapel; it is their real home; it 
is there that they get inspiration and strength for their work in school, hospital, or 
orphanage; and to it they return to have their energies renewed. When one discovers 
what a chapel means to a nun, one understands the self-abnegation that withdraws 
her from the world. And here we wish to pay tribute to Reverend Mother Saint Louis 
and Sister Saint Theresa, since gone to their reward, for the spiritual illumination with 
which they invested all their suggestions. For them, everything material connected 
with the Chapel had sacramental significance, and they gave the impression that 
every suggestion of theirs which was embodied in the plans received a deathless con- 
secration. They made us realize that a convent chapel should express not merely the 
purposes common to all buildings, where Mass is said, Confessions are heard, and the 
Word of God is preached; but that it should beside represent all those influences that 
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enter into and make up the religious life of the community. The nuns at Brentwood 
have three main concerns: their own religious life, the formation and development of 
those in training for that life, and the Christian education of the young women in their 
boarding school who are mainly destined for life in the world. Naturally, Saint Joseph, 
the foster father of Our Lord and patron of a happy death, is an influence of para- 
mount importance in the lives of his spiritual children. The Chapel is dedicated to the 
Sacred Heart, which is the symbol of Christ’s love for men, and for that reason Its 
representation might have associated with It with propriety Saint Margaret Mary 
Alacocque whose revelations were the great inspiration of devotion to the Sacred Heart 
in the modern Church. 

Mother Saint Louis and Sister Saint Theresa were particularly solicitous that the 
needs of their novices and pupils should find expression in the Chapel; for that reason, 
they suggested that the austerity of design congenial to formed religious, should be 
modified to suit the sensibilities of a younger generation. They were also anxious that 
the pupils destined for worldly careers should develop their religious life in surround- 
ings of such aesthetic quality that their memories of school days in after life should 
always be associated with the good and the beautiful. It was with these general ideas 
that we approached the work of designing the interior of the Sacred Heart at Brent- 
wood. 

Ecclesiastical architecture implies more than a study of spatial requirements and 
their careful adjustment to aesthetic principles. The materials of construction, too, 
must be of such character as to express the enduring quality of religion. Accordingly, 
the plan of the Latin cross which is in perfect harmony with historic tradition was 
selected and only materials of unquestionable integrity were used. Modern science 
makes possible a larger selection of materials and their more secure and exact arrange- 
ment than was possible in former times. Their arrangement must have character, that 
essential and elusive quality, and precedent should be studied to attain it. Symbolism 
which plays so large a part in the Catholic Church should be represented in all decora- 
tive forms. The vaulted interior gives unity and strength to the cruciform plan. The 
vaulting of the side aisles enhance their solidarity with the nave; the transepts are 
integrated with the nave and the side aisles to preserve the coherency of the ground 
plan and to permit the decorative treatment to be read as a whole. A subdued, filtering 
light through alabaster illuminates the aisles and thus nothing detracts from the rich- 
ness of the colored windows of the clerestory. 

To create a first impression of cohesion, the color values as well as the architec- 
tural relationships of the interior were studied by means of perspective sketches in 
which the accents were so arranged that they fell with strongest effect in the Sanctuary, 
and thus silhouetted the baldachino surmounting the main altar. Blue and gold were 
used with restraint to complement the prevailing warm tones established by the rich- 
ness of the wall materials — buff Briar Hill sandstone, edged with Rosato marble. 
The timbrel vaulting of Guastavino tile, acoustically treated, is not so heavy in tone 
as the walls, so as to make possible an effect of light and loftiness. That lightness 1s 
further enhanced by geometrical interlacements of dull gold. The richness of the 
interior culminates in the Algerian onyx of the main altar and the scintillating Vene- 
tian mosaic of the dome of the baldachino. The polished red shafts of the supporting 
columns of Moroccan onyx pick up the orange tones of the surrounding materials 
and carry them into a rich scarlet. Though the altar railing, the side altar, and the 
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Stations of the Cross all contribute to the harmony of the design, they are nevertheless 
toned to appropriate subordination to the lustre of the main altar. The gold and silver 
of the Crucifix, the tabernacle door, and the candlesticks are treated to blend with 
the marbles, while cloissoné enriches the design by its delicate and jewel like iridescence. 

The Crucifix is intricately wrought and the Corpus is in silver. The candlesticks 
are studded with semi-precious stones which catch and distribute the candle-light 
above the mensa of the altar. The art of modern illumination makes possible perfect 
control of the visibility of interiors so that light and shade can be arranged at will, but 
the devotional atmosphere may not be disturbed by garishness, or any kind of theatri- 
cal effect. There is no conflict between the decorations of the walls and the stained 
glass. Both decorative features, while making their separate appeal, combine ef- 
fectively. was 

The controlling theme of the decorative treatment of the interior is the Sacred 
Heart: a figure of which is surrounded by a number of saints and doctors to whom the 
community has special devotion, and the promises made to Saint Margaret are repre- 
sented literally and symbolically on the nave walls. The introduction of the nine 
Choirs of Angels is inspired by the majestic invocation of them in the Preface of the 
Mass. 

Considerable care was exercised in the selection of the materials, the best skill 
was employed in carving the statues which are so placed as to form part of the organic 
whole, and they have a prayerful repose, so lifelike as to suggest that they are subjects 
as well as objects of devotion. 

Figures of Saint Peter and Saint Paul stand in niches within the sanctuary arch as 
befitting the rock upon which Christ built His Church and the great Apostle to the 
Gentiles. Just outside the sanctuary arch is a statue of Saint Louis, King of France, the 
Patron saint of the Reverend Mother at that time, and it is so incorporated with one of 
the great piers which supports the vaulting that it escapes the suggestion of obtrusive- 
ness. On the transept walls are statues of Saint Anne and Saint John the Baptist. 
Saint Cecilia’s statue is appropriately placed in proximity to the organ. Our Lady, 
under the title Mother of Divine Grace, and Saint Joseph have altars characteristically 
placed, one on the right and one on the left of the main alter. 

Though we have made liberal use of the work of others, we have striven, and we 
hope with success, to refrain from copying anything. Every suggestion that we re- 
ceived we endeavored so to recast in our own minds that it issued forth as original 
work. What we have accomplished would be impossible without the hearty and con- 
scientious collaboration of the artists and artisans who were associated with us in the 
work and to them our best thanks are due. FREDERICK V. MURPHY 
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(ABOVE) SEVENTEENTH CENTURY STATUES OF SAINT TERESA OF AVILA AND OF SAINT 

PETER OF ALCANTARA BY ALONSO CANO FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE LATE THOMAS 

FORTUNE RYAN. (BELOW) SIXTEENTH CENTURY CUT VELVET COPE FROM THE COLLECTION 

OF ADOLFO LOEWI OF VENICE, RECENTLY EXHIBITED AT THE ARNOLD SELIGMANN, REY 
AND COMPANY GALLERY, NEW YORK CITY 


Notes of Current Interest 


New BaptisMAL Font aT SAINT VINCENT 
FERRER’S 


A NEW font and marble floor has recently been 
installed in the Baptistry of the Church of Saint 
Vincent Ferrer in New York City, continuing the 
policy of the Dominican Fathers to complete from 
time to time certain parts of the church that have 
contained temporary fitments since the main 
fabric was completed in 1917. Two unusual fea- 
tures of this font are perhaps worth calling to our 
readers’ attention. 

A newly ordained priest, the Reverend Thomas 
M. McGlynn, O.P., showing great talent in the 
art of sculpture, was appointed to model the 
angels standing at the corners of the font. So 
successful were his efforts, that he has been sent to 
Rome by his Order for further study for two years. 
It is hoped that Father McGlynn will have future 
opportunities to express his talents in Dominican 
architecture after he returns from his studies 
abroad. 

The second feature of interest is the mechanism 
of the lid. It may safely be said that this principle 
for operating a lid has never been used before in 
a baptismal font. The lid itself is of shaped and 
ornamental lead, resting over the bowl. Above 
this lid stands an ornamental wrought iron frame 
which centres on the lid and is parallel to the 
front of the font. This frame is connected to the lid 
by a wrought iron strut, or brace, which connects 
the front of the lid to the top centre of the frame. 
To open the lid, one must stand behind the font, 
take hold of the upper part of the wrought iron 
frame, and pull the frame back and down. The 
frame being hinged at its connection with the top 
of the font will complete a quarter circle and, when 
down, will rest on the back part of the marble 
font. While the frame describes this backward 
circle, the strut pulls the lead lid to a vertical 
position, the weight of the frame and lid counter- 
balancing each other. When the font is in an open 
position, the strut connecting the lid and frame 
acts as a rigid stay which keeps the lid in a vertical 
position. 

The floor is an elaborate design of various 
marbles, so arranged as to represent an octagonal 
pattern of borders and tiles, with a field of curved 
marble pieces laid out to indicate waves. The 
borders are of Belgian black marble with red 
Numidian and tile inserts. Steps leading to the 
baptistry are of Saint Florient cream marble, and 


the field of waves in alternating marbles of vert 
de Suéde (light) and Spanish green. The large 
circular step upon which rests the font is of Saint 
Florient cream. The font itself is entirely carved in 
Champville marble. 

The carving of the font and figures, symbols, 
lettering and ornament, was done by Mr. Edward 
Ardolino, who has been commissioned to do all 
the carving that now appears within or on the 
exterior of the church. The font is octagonal in 
shape and stands three feet four inches above the 
circular step. The main block of marble contain- 
ing the bowl is three feet two inches in diameter. 
The bowl is hollowed out of the marble, the 
marble surface being covered by a bronze lining 
tightly fitted in position. The bronze bowl con- 
tains a smaller half-bowl, which is secured to the 
side of the larger one, and holds the water used in 
Baptism. The smaller bowl has been fashioned 
to represent a scallop shell. All the bronze work 
of the baptismal bowls is heavily gold plated. 

The subjects represented by the four corner 
angels were supplied by Father McGlynn. The 
first angel, holding a shell from which burns a 
flame, represents water and the Holy Spirit. The 
second angel, breaking a chain, signifies the remis- 
sion of sins. The third, holding a candle and veil, 
symbolizes sanctifying grace and the infused 
virtues. The fourth angel, holding a cross and cup, 
represents eternal life through the merits of the 
Passion. At the termination of the canopies over 
the heads of the angels are eight bosses containing 
biblical plants. 

Carved on the four major faces of the font are 
four symbols, namely: the IHS, the Ship, the 
Three Fish, formed in a triangular shape, which 
symbolize Baptism and typify our regeneration in 
the three Persons of the Trinity, and the scallop 
shell. Above these symbols, and circling the entire 
font, is carved an inscription from Matthew xxviii, 
19-20, “. .. teach ye all nations: baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you: and 
behold I am with you all days, even to the con- 
summation of the world.” 

The lid covering the font is made of laminated 
oak, covered with heavy lead which in turn has 
been ornamented with an intertwining rope de- 
sign with inserts of small crosses. Within the field 
of the lid and radiating from the cross at the cen- 
tre, are eight shields containing the Cruxifix and 
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symbols for the Seven Sacraments of the Church. 

At the top of the ornamental wrought iron frame 
is inserted in wrought iron and polychromed with 
gold, the decending Dove, which symbolizes the 
Holy Spirit at the Baptism of our Lord. Above 
this symbol is a small cross which terminates the 
design of the wrought iron frame. 

While only a slight polychroming is being 
given to the symbols and lettering on the marble 
font, the four corner angels will be highly poly- 
chromed to stand out from the base. This work is 
to be completed shortly. 

The floor, font, and polychroming were de- 
signed by Elliott L. Chisling. The floor was cut, 
fabricated, and installed by McGowan and Con- 
nelly of New York. The wrought iron, and bronze, 
and lead work was done by the New York Art 
Iron Works, while the polychroming was exe- 
cuted by Hase and Schweizer. 


New ALTAR AT THE CANTERBURY SCHOOL, 
New MItrorp, CONNECTICUT 


THE recent installation of this new altar was an 
event of major importance for those interested in 
the purposes which actuate LirurcicaL Arts. The 
simplicity of the “‘paper’’ design has resulted in an 
actual composition of great beauty and dignity. 
In this connection it may perhaps be noted that 
those who design altars should realize that the 
priest is really a part of the final composition, and 
that this consideration might well lead to the 
elimination of such unnecessary details as merely 
tickle the designer’s ego without adding one whit 
to the dignity consonant with the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass. 

The altar table and columns of the new altar in 
the Canterbury Chapel are of Indiana limestone; 
the models for the capitals were made by R. 
Menconi. The tabernacle, of silver plated bronze, 
and the iron crown and chain supporting the 
tester, were executed by the P. A. Fiebiger Orna- 
mental Iron Works. The fabrics were secured from 
Johnson and Faulkner and the upholstery work, 
including the tabernacle veils, was done by John 
Lapetina and Company. The crucifix and the 
small angels atop the riddel posts were carved in 
lime wood by Adam Dabrowski; the gilding and 
polychroming of all the woodwork was executed 
by Thomas Dunlop. All these craftsmen and firms 
are located in New York City. The architect is 
Mr. Raphael Hume, also of New York City. It 
may be recalled that the Chapel of the Canter- 
bury School was described in full in an article in 
LirurcicaL Arts, Volume I, Number IV. 


An EXHIBITION OF TEXTILE ART IN 
New York CITy 


A remarkable collection of textiles, belonging to 
M. Adolfo Loewi of Venice, was recently shown 
at the galleries of Arnold Seligmann, Rey and 
Company. It afforded an unusual opportunity to 
study textile art from the late antique materials 
of Egypt through nearly every important manu- 
facture of the early and high Middle Ages and 
concluding with excellent examples of eighteenth 
century weaves. 

Our knowledge of the textiles of the first four or 
five centuries A.D. is based mainly on the ma- 
terials found in Egyptian Christian tombs. Of 
these textiles there are many good examples 
existing in the United States; and the most 
important part of this exhibition consisted of exam- 
ples from the Middle Ages, of which but compara- 
tively few have come down to us and very few are 
to be seen in American museums. 

Especially fine was a fragment of the famous 
vestment said to have belonged to Saint Valerius, 
formerly in the Cathedral of Lerida, Spain. This 
fragment gave a good idea of the brilliance of the 
textiles made at Almeria and other Spanish towns 
by the Arabs at a period in which in the rest of 
Europe (outside Sicily, in which was dominant an 
equally Arab art) only coarse weaves were manu- 
factured. Another magnificent example of this 
work was the large chasuble in black damask of 
geometrical design, decorated with broad broders 
in Palermitan gold cloth depicting different 
types of animals. This chasuble and a mitre (of 
the low type, similar to the mitre of Saint Thomas 
Becket in the treasury of the Cathedral at Sens, 
France) came from the Church of Saint Peter at 
Salzburg, where they had been, according to an 
inventory, since the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. Abbot Heinrich, who is named in the 
inscription, was the Prior of the convent at that 
time. 

Another large group of silks, with rich figural 
motifs, came from the important centre of Lucca 
and date mainly from the fourteenth century. 
Chinese influence is quite often striking in the 
pattern of these elaborate silks and brocades. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century Venice 
took the place of Palermo and Lucca as the main 
centre of textile art, and there then begins the 
making of the celebrated Venetian velvets and 
velvet brocades. In no other period were the 
costumes worn so luxurious and artistic, and the 
Italian and Flemish painters created their master- 
pieces with these colorful fabrics before their eyes. 
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The cope, illustrated on page 208, is of the period. 
It is of Venetian red cut velvet with embroidery. 

The sixteenth century was represented in this 
exhibition by Persian velvets, which were part of 
the tent of the Sultan Soliman during the second 
siege of Vienna. Two other pieces of this decora- 
tion are in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York. 

Among the embroideries exhibited were some 
very fine specimens of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, which showed to what extent the “‘nee- 
dle picture” was developed, especially in Spain 
and Flanders. 

The later periods of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries were represented by a small 
number of interesting pieces. Many examples of 
these periods can be studied in the collections 
of American museums. 

Altogether the exhibition of M. Loewi’s textiles 
was an event of remarkable interest to those con- 
cerned with the textile arts of the Church. It is 
too bad that more people had not opportunity to 
visit it. The collection has now returned to Eu- 
rope, and may be seen at the Palazzo Nani 
Mocenigo, Venice, Italy. 


SALE OF THE THOMAS ForTUNE RYAN COLLECTION 


The sale of this large collection on November 
23, 24, and 25, at the American Art Association 
Anderson Galleries, Inc., New York City, brought 
before the public a great number of works of 
Catholic art of different ages. These pieces, in one 
form or another, covered almost the entire period 
of post-Hellenic creative art, from the Etruscan 
culture to the plastic works of Rodin. Of particu- 
lar interest to readers of LirurcicaAL ARTS were 
many items of religious art, among others being 
fine examples of Limoges champlevé and painted 
enamels. One of the finest of the tapestries shown 
was the superb Gothic Brussels tapestry, a gold 
and silver woven example dating about 1520, 
after the cartoon of Maitre Philippe, derived from 
a painting by Perugino. Another was the sixteenth 
century Tours tapestry, ‘““The Story of Gombaud 
and Macée,” typical of the period of the High 
Renaissance. Of the many statues exhibited were 
the two of bronze, illustrated on page 208. These 
statues were purchased by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, and are perhaps the 
finest recently offered at a public sale. One cannot 
help regretting that more objects of this sort 
should not adorn our churches, rather than be 
merely objects for wealthy institutional and 
individual collectors. 
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Queries 


Q. ISIT permissible to place sacred symbols 
on the floor of churches or other ecclesias- 
tical buildings? 


A. IN GENERAL it may be stated that this ques- 
tion resolves itself into one of proportion, pro- 
priety, and reverence. One of the earliest records 
of positive legislation in the matter can be found 
in the Justinian Code, Book I, Section VIII.* 
The following is a translation of this section: 


That it must not be permitted to anyone to paint or to 
carve on the ground, on stone or on marble the image 
of the Saviour Fesus-Christ. 


I. The emperors Theodosius and Valentinian, to 
Eudoxus, praetorian prefect. 


As it is our duty to watch over, in every way, 
the defense of religion, we specially command that 
it be permitted to no one to paint or to carve the 
image of the Saviour Jesus-Christ on the ground 
or on stone, or on marble placed on the ground; 
that such image be effaced if so found, and that he 
who shall have attempted to do anything con- 
trary to this law, be severely punished. 

Made the 12 of the calends of June, under the con- 
sulate of Hierius and Ardaburius. 427. 


In this connection, though the following note 
has no direct bearing on the question noted 
above, we feel that our readers may be interested 
to be reminded of the series of edicts issued by the 
Emperor Leo III — known as the Isaurian or the 
Iconoclast (726-729) — concerning the image- 
breaking heresy, and to the opposition to these 
edicts by Popes Gregory II and Gregory III. 

The reader may be referred to the article on 
Leo the Isaurian in the Encyclopaedia Britannica and 
to the articles on Popes Gregory II and Gregory 
III in the Catholic Encyclopedia. The following 
footnote on page 226 of volume I of A History of 
Architecture in Italy from the Time of Constantine to the 
Dawn of the Renaissance (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston and New York, 1927) covers the 
point sufficiently for our purpose: 


By an edict of Leo the Isaurian, in 726, all 
pictures and statues were forbidden in all churches 
throughout the Empire. Pope Gregory II re- 
sisted, and was threatened with deposition, but 
all Italy supported him. The fight was continued 


* Code et Novelles de Justinien; Novelles de L’Empereur 
Leon; Fragmens de Caius, d’Ulpien et de Paul. Tome 
Premier. A Metz, chez Behmer, Editeur: A Paris, chez 
Rondonneau, au depot des lois. An 1806. 
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by Pope Gregory III and may be said to have 
saved art in Italy from annihilation. An immense 
influx of priest and artists followed this edict from 
the towns and monasteries of the East into Italy, 
where they were sure of subsistence. Also many 
pictures were brought from the East to adorn the 
churches of Rome. 

According to the data of the Greek writers and 
the Italian chroniclers we may put at 50,000 the 


number of priests, monks, and laymen of the 
Orthodox faith who fled from Greece into Cala- 
bria and the region to the south of it to escape 
from the persecution of Leo the Isaurian, and of 
his son, Constantine Copronumus. This coloniza- 
tion was in great part monastic. In Calabria alone 
the names are known of no less than ninety-seven 
monasteries of the order of Saint Basilius which 
were founded at this time. 
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Recent Publications 
Editors: 


The Reverend Ansetm Strirrmatter, O.S.B. 
Maurice Lavanoux 


MissaLE Romanum, Ex Decreto Sacrosancti Concilii 
Tridentini Restitutum, S. Pii V. Pont. Maximi Jussu 
Editum Aliorum Pontificum Cura Recognitum A Pio X. 
Reformatum et Benedicti XV. Pont. Max. Auctoritate 
Vulgatum. Editio Lacensis Fuxta Typicam Vaticanam. 
Anno ab Incarnato Domino MDCCCCXXXI. Praestat 
Apud Editores Benziger Brothers, New York; B. Herder 
Book Co. Saint Louis, Missourt. (Various prices, accord- 
ing to style of binding.) 


THIS distinguished product of a noted press 
represents an attempt —a brilliantly successful 
one, in the writer’s opinion — to reproduce in a 
modern liturgical book something of the spirit 
which is to be found in the oldest manuscript 
sacramentaries and missals. Accordingly, pictorial 
ornamentation plays a decidedly subordinate réle; 
the important thing is the type, the modern coun- 
terpart to the mediaeval script. As the publisher’s 
statement tells us, no pains were spared until a font 
of type had been designed worthy of the sacred 
purpose which the book for which it was intended 
was ultimately to serve. The result has been a 
work of exceptional dignity and of a genuinely 
religious character. The effect is greatest, perhaps, 
where the text is least broken, in such lengthy 
passages, for example, as the Passions, read on 
Palm Sunday and on the Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Friday following. But throughout one is 
impressed with the severe, serene beauty of the 
work. The Canon is particularly striking. Here 
the type is, as usual, considerably larger than in 
the rest of the book, and the text runs across the 
full width of the page instead of being arranged in 
two columns, as in practically all printed missals. 
The Prefaces with their musical notation are 
printed each on two pages which face each other, 
whereas each Preface without notation is printed 
on a separate page. In other words, it is unneces- 
sary ever to turn the leaves of the book while 
singing or reciting a Preface — a practical advan- 
tage which the editors have been careful to safe- 
guard throughout the entire volume. No Collect 
or Secret Prayer or Postcommunion — that is, no 
text which is recited or sung by the celebrant with 
hands extended — is carried over from the bottom 
of an odd-numbered to the top of an even-num- 
bered page. 
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In a missal from which illustrative ornamenta- 
tion has been all but excluded, the relative 
importance of various texts, the gradations of the 
feasts must be expressed, if at all, by the type. 
Here the designers have succeeded admirably. 
The Introits for the feasts of Christmas, the 
Epiphany, Easter, Pentecost, Corpus Christi are 
so many beautiful examples of what can be done 
in the way of a rich dignity which never for a 
moment departs from the hieratic simplicity of the 
whole work. The text is enhanced, as it ought to 
be, but the ornamentation grows, so to speak, out 
of the lettering itself. In fact, there is an organic 
unity in each case between the initial letter and 
its ornamentation which serves but to emphasize 
the harmoniousness of the entire book. Such 
artistic perfection must needs be a powerful help 
to the devotion of the celebrant, and one cannot 
but feel convinced that the hope expressed by the 
Archbishop of Freiburg in a letter of commenda- 
tion, prefixed to the volume, is bound to be 
realized: “‘. . . speramus hanc Missalis Romani 
editionem . . . et domui Dei decorui et dis- 
pensatoribus mysteriorum Christi aedificationi 
fore.” 

There are four full-page illustrations in all, two 
of which are duplicates. Opposite the page on 
which is printed the Te igitur, there is, of course, 
the traditional Crucifixion scene; the three 
remaining pictures are representations of the 
Mayjestas Domini, two of which contain the 
traditional symbols of the four Evangelists; the 
third, however, which serves as frontispiece, has 
four angels in the corners round about the 
mandorla. Of especial interest is the placing of the 
two duplicates, the Mayestas with the symbols of 
the Evangelists: one faces the Preface of the 
Trinity, the other the Common Preface. We have 
here an interesting attempt to restore the emphasis 
placed by early mediaeval scribes and miniaturists 
on the opening words of the great Eucharistic 
Prayer. How many persons are aware to-day 
that the Canon, as it is called among us, begins 
really with the “Vere dignum et justum est” of 
the Preface? 

In his foreword to this splendid volume, the 
Right Reverend the Abbot of Maria-Laach sets 
forth the method of the editors very briefly, as 
follows: “*. . . pristinorum monachorum Ordinis 
Sancti Benedicti zelum in scribendo et illumi- 
nando codices liturgicos diligenter observavimus 
ac imitati sumus. Intimas autem normas decoris 
quod in hac Missalis editione adhibendum vide- 
batur, ipsius sacrae Liturgiae rationi mysticae 
deprompsimus.” Differences of taste there will 
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always be, but in the present instance, agreement 
will be quite unanimous that under the aegis of 
Abbot Herwegen another most laudable enterprise 
has become a magnificent achievement. A.S. 


Tue LirurcicAL ALTAR. By Geoffrey Webb. London, 
Washbourne and Bogan. 5/. 


The present volume is a book bearing the 
imprimatur of the Archdiocese of Westminster and 
devoted, after giving a brief history of the altar, to 
an account of the various prescriptions of Litur- 
gical and Canon law in so far as these relate to 
the matter of altars. Mr. Webb is less occupied 
with a technical discussion of the essential elements 
of the altar than with a consideration of its other 
important aspects which, too long neglected or 
disregarded, have left our altars in some instances 
without features proper to them and in other 
instances have endowed them with appointments 
of dubious correctness. The present volume will 
not replace therefore a work such as Father Bliley’s 
Altars according to the Code of Canon Law, but it will 
admirably supplement the same and in this will 
perhaps be of the greater service. Before an altar 
can be consecrated it must meet certain require- 
ments. Ecclesiastical authority has seen to it that 
these requirements are in every instance fulfilled 
and has thus provided for correctness in what 
might be termed essentials. The nature of these 
essential requirements is very well known by 
those who are charged with the making and the 
erection of altars, and in this regard there has 
hitherto been no remissness. At least there has 
been no reason for remissness because every book 
of liturgy and every treatise on the subject of 
altars has been insistent on the conditions which 
must be met before an altar can be consecrated. 
Father Bliley’s book is only another instance of the 
careful treatment given the matter under this, 
its essential, aspect. 

There has long been need, however, of another 
treatment of the subject that would concern itself 
with certain decrees of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, the violation of which, while not serious 
enough to prohibit the consecration of an altar, 
nevertheless render it incorrect in one way or 
another. It has, for instance, again and again been 
said that there should be no permanent throne of 
exposition over the tabernacle. An examination 
of the altars of our churches will show that many 
of them are in violation of this and contrary to 
the decree on the subject. Wherever the throne is 
placed, the crucifix must not be put under it and 
here again we are confronted with violations of 


the decree relating to the matter. The tabernacle 
must always be completely covered by a canopy 
(called a veil) when the Blessed Sacrament is in it. 
This holds, according to the decrees, even when 
the tabernacle is of precious metal. The canopy- 
veil is, in point of fact, the sole exclusive sign of 
the presence of the Blessed Sacrament within the 
tabernacle. The Canon Law, it is true, orders a 
light, or lights, burning before the tabernacle 
when it contains the Sanctissimum, but lights 
may also burn before other objects in a church. 
The canopy-veil therefore remains the sole certain 
sign of the presence of the Blessed Sacrament. The 
altar, especially the high altar and the altar of 
the Blessed Sacrament, should be covered by a 
baldaquin or a tester. There can be no doubt that 
such coverings are the proper liturgical comple- 
ment of the altar, adding to its dignity and 
enhancing its importance, and yet they are so 
often lacking. May there be gradines on an altar? 
Twenty of them if you wish, but an altar is 
always better without any of them. Ad quid in- 
serviunt? For flowers and innumerable candelabra. 
But flowers are rarely used in the greater churches 
at Rome, and more than seven candles are never 
needed at any Mass, even when the Ordinary of 
the Diocese pontificates. 

Mr. Webb has written an invaluable book. 
It treats of the matters above discussed and of 
many more of like nature. Let it be supposed that 
a priest or an architect asks ““What is a correct 
altar?” Mr. Webb gives the fullest answer to the 
question and, as far as we have been able to 
discover, a completely correct answer. It is not 
to be thought that the author is solely occupied 
with the particularities of decrees. Fine general 
principles run through his work. He thus points 
out that in the mind of the Church the altar 
represents Christ. From this thought certain 
conclusions follow with regard to the altar. It 
should have its proper vesture; its linens should 
meet certain requirements; a frontal vastly be- 
comes it; lace is a triviality that should not be 
seen on it. All this Mr. Webb tells us in his text and 
plainly shows us by his diagrams and photographs. 

The author is quite right in saying that the 
fixed altar should stand free of the wall since the 
Pontificale requires that at its consecration the 
Bishop should go round it. It is to be noted, 
however, that the Caeremoniale supposes also the 
case where the altar does not stand free of the 
wall. (Caeremoniale, Liber I, Caput XII, n. 13.) 
The reviewer regrets that Mr. Webb did not say 
anything about the use (or rather the abuse) of 
electric light on altars. Perhaps this is not a press- 
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ing question in England, but with us it is a matter 
of importance. Many decrees have tried to turn 
off these lights, and in its last pronouncement on 
the matter the Sacred Congregation begged the 
Ordinaries ut pro sua religione invigilent lest the de- 
crees be neglected. While on the matter of candles 
Mr. Webb might have said something about the 
amount of wax that should be in the candles 
strictly required by the rubrics and in those 
placed on the altar in excess of the number re- 
quired. In speaking of the thabor it would have 
been well to point out that this device has abso- 
lutely no standing in liturgy when it is used in 
substitution for a throne. A thabor is exactly one- 
third of a throne, and this is a case where one 
may not use the part for the whole. 

We do not altogether understand the reason for 
the title of Mr. Webb’s book. Isn’t any altar a 
liturgical altar, i.e. used for the purposes of the 
liturgy? How can an altar escape being liturgical? 
Perhaps it would have been better to speak of a 
“correct altar,’ or even of ‘‘a rubrical altar,” i.e. 
one that conformed to the rubrics. On page 54 
juris et factis should read juris et facti. 

Mr. Webb’s book is the only one of its kind. 
The information that it gathers is widely spread 
through books on liturgy and in the decrees of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. Its information is 
accurate. These two qualities of uniqueness and 
accuracy make the book highly valuable, and we, 
for our part, cannot imagine a better document 
to put in the hands of anyone who wants to know 
what in these matters is correct and what incor- 
rect. And is there anyone with solicitude for the 
things of the liturgy who does not want to know? 
The impression has somehow gained ground that 
having a “liturgical” altar is a matter of choice. 
Thus one sometimes hears it said that such a per- 
‘son does not favor “‘liturgical’’ altars. The state- 
ment, when made, is interesting, but it has too 
many implications. One of them is that laws are 
to be obeyed only when to taste. Even in the al- 
ways disputable field of taste, it is hard to see 
why it is not at once recognized that a correct 
altar immensely gains in dignity and importance. 
Perhaps it is not well understood that individual 
taste is allowed great freedom, even when the de- 
crees are faithfully observed. We note this be- 
cause we have seen altars of a particular type 
proposed as though they were the only examples 
of correctness. It is sometimes affirmed, for in- 
stance, that an altar with a reredos is not correct. 
Now we should not like to have anyone feel that 
just because he likes a reredos he has to renounce 
correctness. Having a reredos makes the matter a 
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little difficult, but still it can be arranged if it 
must be. Mr. Webb’s excellent book tells you all 
this and much more. B. E. 


Music anp Lirurcy. The Official Organ of the 
Society of Saint Gregory. 252-260 Regent Street, 
London, W. 1. 1s 3d. per issue. 

The purpose of this publication may best be 
stated in the exact terms of the Society’s aims: 


1. To maintain the dignity of the Sacred Liturgy 
as the supreme instrument of congregational 
worship. 


2. To carry out the wishes of the Church with 
regard to church music; that is, to put into practice 
the instructions given by Pope Pius X in his Motu 
Proprio of November 22, 1903, on Church Music, 
and confirmed by Pope Pius XI in his Apostolic 
Constitution of December 28, 1928, on the same 
subject. 

3. To provide each year a Course of Instruction 
in Plainsong and Polyphony for Catholic Choir- 
eat eh: Teachers, and others practically inter- 
ested. 


4. Toattempt, by mutual help, to find a solution 
for the practical problems of members. 


What more need be added except to express the 
hope that such a worthy publication will receive 
the support of the readers of LirurcicaL ARTs? 
After all, the Society’s sphere of influence very 
logically extends to music and its close relation to 
the liturgy. This publication is a British parallel of 
the American quarterly, The Catholic Choirmaster, — 
published by our own Society of Saint Gregory 
and already well known to American readers. 

M. E. L. 


JEANNE D’ARC IN PERIODICAL LITERATURE — 1894 
TO 1929. A bibliography by Altha Elizabeth Terry. 
New York. Publications of the Institute of French 
Studies.* 

This bibliography may serve as a handy refer- 
ence book providing the reader remembers to 
check his data with Monsieur Harmand’s ex- 
haustive treatise. (See LrrurcicaL Arts, Vol. II, 
No. IIT.) 

For the purpose of readers of LirurcicaL ARTs, 
the section of ‘‘Art,” which lists sixty-eight items, 
will probably be of most value. The other sections 
are as follows: beatification, canonization, cele- 
brations, description of Saint Joan of Arc’s birth- 
place and country, drama, fiction, literature, 
nationality, poetry, stage, supernatural, trial, 
reviews. M. E. L. 


* Copies can be obtained from Professor G. L. van 
Roosbroeck, Philosophy Hall, Columbia University, New 
York City. 
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MADONNA AND CHILD 


WOODCUT BY ERIC GILL 
Courtesy of E. Weyhe 


HE advertisements which follow represent firms selected for the 

high quality of materials and craftsmanship which enter into 

their products. It 1s the absolute policy of Liturgical Arts to 

accept only the advertising of firms whose products are approved by an im- 

partial professional committee of the Liturgical Arts Society. This, of 

course, 1 no way constitutes a guarantee on the part of the Society. It does, 

however, constitute a strong endorsement. This policy of carefully selected 

advertising is based upon the conviction of the Liturgical Arts Society that 

only the best work and materials are suited for church construction and that 

whatever materials are chosen in any given instance must be genuine and 
not pretentious imitations. 

Any firm represented in our advertising pages will be glad to answer 
inquiries from our readers. 
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Tae windows in Our Liady of Lourdes Church, Jamaica Plain, Boston, 
veveal charming siete’ and expedients at the command of a master-craftsman 
in stained glass when his problems include:a cavefully fanned economic program. 


TMhe South TDrausept window, in silvery grisaille, enriched by figures and 
‘symbols im pure color, is characteristic of the scheme of enrichment sem: 
Fill the windows were designed and made by Charles dJ. Connick of Boston. 
Reverend James F. Kelly isthe Pastor of the Church. Edward T.P. Graham is the Aichitect. 
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SEVERAL years ago, we invented a 
new and improved way of adapting 
this old method to our present-day 
church architecture and construc- 
tion. Above is illustrated the hinge 
support (technically called a pénrle), 
with its heavy forged legs, its ad- 
justable tobin bronze washer, its 
nut and accurately machined steel 
pin, which 1s removable. 

In the center is shown the pintle 
after it has been set in the masonry 
when the walls are erected. 

To the right, below, is shown a 
detail of the finished doorway with 
pintle and strap hinge complete. 


This adjustable pintle has many 
advantages over its predecessor of 
the old cathedrals — all without 
marring the architectural appear- 
ance of the doorway. 


1. Easy adjustment and alignment of the 
door without removal of door or hardware. 


2. Assurance that each hinge is bearing on 


pintles .. 


signing doors to take their hinges in this ancient way. 


its pintle, thus preventing undue and uneven 
wear and strain on any one hinge. 

3. Use of the stone jamb as a direct hanging 
point for the door. Church doors are gener- 
ally large and heavy and where wood frames 
are used, the screws in the hinges become 
loosened and the doors sag. Also the wood 
frames themselves are weakened by the 
strain of carrying the heavy door and 
hardware. 

4. Ease and economy of installation, pro- 
vided that the pintles are set in the stone 
courses, Or mortar joints, at the time the 
stone is set. 

The proper furnishing of church 
hardware requires a _ specialized 
knowledge. For many years we 
have made a thorough study of it. 
We have experts to advise you on 
all church hardware problems: We 
can, for instance, furnish you with 
complete pintle erection drawings. 
We have designed or assisted in the 
designing of the beautiful orna- 
mental hardware in many of the 
finest churches in America. 

We are prepared and ready to be 
of assistance to you now. 


iv 


HE outside doors of the old churches of Europe are embel- 
lished with beautiful wrought-iron strap hinges fastened 
directly to the massive stone jambs. It must have been a problem 
to set them accurately —so difficult a problem, in fact, that 
Architects and Builders of today have been unwilling to incur the 
expense in time and labor which would seem to be involved in de- 
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OhePAscenzo Studios 
vites your inspection of the sixteen 
Aisle Aindows recently installed in 

he Church of 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
Drooklyn, Rew York 
Obits beautiful series of windows 
tustrating the story of the Rosary 
was done under the supervision of the 
Reverend Charles 5, Crowe Cosh 


Something of interest is always on View at the Studios 
16004 SummerStreet, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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In THE last number of LITURGICAL ARTS we announced that we had 
made an arrangement with the RCA Victor Company whereby our 
subscribers could purchase through us, at half price, the celebrated 
recordings of Gregorian Chants made by the Benedictines at Solesmes. 
Weare happy to renew this offer at the same figure — i.e., twelve dollars 
for the series, postage prepaid to any part of the United States. The uses 
to which these records may be put — educational, devotional, recre- 
ational — are too numerous and obvious to state in detail. Subscribers 
should address their orders to the Liturgical Arts Society, Room 1415, 
60 East 42 Street New York, N. Y. 


Contents of Album M-87, two volumes, 12 records: 1 and 2. Kyrie, Gloria, Sanctus, and Agnus Dei I; 3. Requiem and Absolve; 4. Domine Jesu Christe; 5. Christus 

factus est and Hoc corpus; 6. Qui sedes and Dirigatur; 7. Alleluia: Justus germinabit; 8. Memento verbi tui. Quinque prudentes. Pascha nostrum; 9. Ad te levavi. 

Meditabor; 10. Montes Gelboe. Custodi me; 11. Ecce quomodo moritur; 12. Tenebrae factae sunt; 13. Sanctus and Agnus Dei IX; 14. Adoro te. Salve Regina; 

15. Spiritus Domini. Spiritus Sanctus. Spiritus qui a Patre; 16. Da pacem and Kyrie X; 17. Precatus est; 18. Jubilate Deo; 19. Descendit; 20. Alleluia: Ascendit 
Deus and Assumpta est; 21. Media vita; 22. Christus resurgens; 23. Urbs Jerusalem; 24. O quam glorifica and Virgo Dei Genitrix. 
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THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY 


Tose who pride themselves upon hav- 
ing nothing but the best equipment in 
their buildings inevitably select Otis 
elevators. The difference in price be- 
tween the best and the poorest is not 
large. But the difference in length 
of life, upkeep costs and satisfaction 
may be vast. 

Each Otis elevator is custom built to 
meet the transportation needs of a build- 
ing. Piece by piece, it is completely 
manufactured and assembled within the 
Otis plants and installed in the building 
by trained elevator mechanics. From blue- 
print to installation Otis is able to carry 
out its high aim of giving the safest, 
most comfortable and most depend- 


able elevator service over a long period. 


Efficiency, economy, even life itself 
in an emergency, may depend upon the 
elevator installation. Those in control 
of new building plans must accept this 
responsibility. Those in charge of ex- 
isting buildings face it every day. 

Otis can help both to discharge these 
obligations. Expert engineers are avail- 
able to assist with plans and specifica 
tions for new structures. They also will 
conduct modernization surveys and ren 
der dependable reports on the condition 
of existing equipment. These services 
and advice are entirely free. 

If you are not absolutely sure about 
your elevators, you can relieve your 
mind simply by asking us to call upon 


you and discuss the matter. 
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Offices in the principal cities of the world 
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WEST WINDOW RECENTLY IN 


STALLED IN KNOWLES CHAPEL 
ROLLINS COLLEGE 


WINTER PARK, FLORIDA 
CRAM AND FERGUSON, ARCHITECTS 


WILBUR HERBERT BURNHAM, DESIGNER AND MAKER 
1126 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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Pursuant to its policy of making available to the Amer- 
ican Catholic Clergy those liturgical appurtenances not 
readily obtainable elsewhere, the Liturgical Arts Society 
announces a Craftsmen’s Service for the making BL cor- 
rect and worthy Sacred Vessels at prices within the 
means of any parish. The Chalice and Paten reproduced 
above were made for the Society as a sample of what 
can be done at ceelll expense. Both are of reasonably 
heavy solid sterling silver and are entirely hand-made. 
They are priced at eighty dollars, the paten and the 
inside of the cup being ready gilded. (The chalice is 


the paten are the arork of 


eight inches high. Tt and 
a New York silversmith, My. Julier ‘c Chevalier.) 
The Society eval be glad to receive communications 
from anyone desiring work of this kind, particularly 


at moderate prices, and to superintend, at no cost to 
the client, the making of any Sacred Vessel. Kindly 
address your correspondence to the Assistant Secretary 
of the Liturgical Arts Society, 60 East 42 Street, 
New York City. Sketches or photographs will be 
promptly submitted, without any obligation whatever, to 
show what can be done within any reasonable budget. 
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SANCTUARY of ST. JOHN the BAPTIST CHURCH, QUINCY 
VERY REV. MICHAEL J. OWENS, PASTOR 


PENNELL, GIBBS & QUIRING CO., INC. 


203-5 CLARENDON ST., BOSTON 
DESIGNERS and DECORATORS 


Specialists in 
Ecclesiastical Marble Work 
of All Kinds 


EXECUTED FROM SELECTED MARBLES 


All of our work is done in our Astoria 


shop and thus may be personally 


supervised by architect and client: 
a great protection especially when 


imported marbles are being used. 


SHERIDAN & MILKO, Inc. 
Marble, Slate and Tile 


Graham Avenue & Boulevard 


Astoria, Long Island 
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STAINED GLASS CRAFTSMEN 
AT PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
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High Altar; St. Gerard's Church, Buffalo, N. Y., Rev. William J. Schreck, Rector Carl Schmill and Son, Architects 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers Decorators and Graflsmen 
QWest 45th St. ~~ New York City 
Citing 
STRARD'S CHURCH BUFFALO, RAMBUSCH EXECUTED THE DECORATION, MURALS, LIGHTING FIXTURES, ALTARS, TABERNACIES, CA 
OT STE DECORATION G MURALS ich 
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A SECTION OF THE LAST SUPPER WINDOW 
Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut 
(Frohman, Robb, & Little, Architects) 


xii 


EARL EDWARD SANBORN 
ARTIST AND CRAFTSMAN IN STAINED GLASS 
STUDIO: HEARTHSTONE 
DENNISON FARM, CAPE ANN 
ANNISQUAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


(formerly at 295 Huntington Avenue, Boston) 


Some Important Catholic Commissions Executed by 
EARL EDWARD SANBORN 
Church of Our Lady of Sorrows South Orange, New Jersey 
(Maginnis er Walsh, Architects) 


Convent of the Sacred Heart Grosse Point, Michigan 
(Maginnis er Walsh, Architects) 
Church of Saint Francis of Assisi Medford, Massachusetts 
(Maber, Ripley, er Le Boutillier, Architects) 
Saint Paul’s Church Providence, Rhode Island 
(Ambrose J. Murphy, Architect) 


Chapel of the Weston Scholasticate Weston, Massachusetts 
(Maginnis er Walsh, Architects) 


HE advertisements which follow represent firms selected for the 

high quality of materials and crafismanship which enter into 

their products. It is the absolute policy of Liturgical Arts to 

accept only the advertising of firms whose products are approved by anim- 

partial professional committee of the Liturgical Arts Society. This, of 

course, in no way constitutes a guarantee on the part of the Society. It does, 

however, constitute a strong endorsement. This policy of carefully selected 

advertising 1s based upon the conviction of the Liturgical Arts Society that 

only the best work and materials are suited for church construction and that 

whatever materials are chosen in any given instance must be genuine and 
not pretentious imitations. 

Any firm represented in our advertising pages will be glad to answer 
inquiries from our readers. 


The Liturgical Arts Society 
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ST.JOSEPH’S CHURCH 
SEATTLE 


A. H. Albertson, Architect 


Consider the simplicity of this construction : from foun- 
dation to top of tower—the walls and their exterior and 
interior surfaces; the floors, piers, stairs, beams, roof and 
dome—there is but one material: Reinforced Concrete. 

Colors: Exterior, a light tan; interior, stained rust 
or wine color with the suggestion of tarnished silver 
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© MONOLITHS IN CONCRETE 


underneath. Seating capacity, 1,000; ample institutional 
space. Approximate cost (1930), $300,000. 


Monolithic concrete construction is equally suitable 


for small churches. 


Information sent on request —free. 


Address Your Inquiries to Room 249 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 
CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 
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Saint Francis de Sales Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ACOUSTIC MASONRY 


Murphy & Olmsted, Architects, Geo. J. Dietel, Assoc. Archt. 


This Church has Timbrel Tile Ceiling Vaults (all masonr 


( 
without metal lath or steel) Designed with a Soffit 
Course of AKOUSTOLITH Sound-absorbing Stone with 


§ 
Special Colored AKOUSTOLITH Bordets 
500 FIETH AVENUE 


R. GUASTAVINO COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


40 COURT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
NAAT 
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AUTOMATIC OIL BURNERS 
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during the latter part of 1931 and so 
eminently satisfactory was the oper- 
ation of these QuiET MAYS that it 
was ordered that the same heating 
procedure be followed throughout 
the Vatican building program. 


ce important buildings of the 
Vatican are heated with QuIET 
MAYS under the standardization 
plan for Quiet MAY oil heating 
throughout the entire city. 


Pope Pius XI has undertaken the 
restoration of many famous build- 
ings in the Vatican City as well as 
the rebuilding of the Alban Villa, 
the Papal summer court and resi- 
dence at Castle Gandolfo. 


Recent QUIET MAY 
Installations in Vatican City 


Palace of His Eminence, the 
Archbishop of St. Peter’s 


Palace of Justice 

Palace of Monseigneur 
Borgongini 

San Carlo Hospital 

Mosaic Studio 

Radio Station 

Ethiopian College 

Vatican Observatory 

Sisters of Santa Marta 


Quiet MAYS were originally in- 
stalled in the Government Palace, 
including twenty courts and over 
1000 halls, chapels and private 
apartments. Also in Cardinal 
Pacelli’s Palace, the famous picture 
galleries of the Vatican and in Castle 
Gandolfo. 


These installations were made 


Qurer MAY 


AUTOMATIC OIL BURNERS 
MAY OIL BURNER CORPORATION + BALTIMORE, MD. 


May Or Burner or Canna, Lrp., ToRoNTO, CANADA 


New York CuIcaco Boston 

6 East 39th Street 35 E. Wacker Drive 737 Statler Bldg. 
Paris Buenos AIRES f 
15 Rue de la Paix Alsina 2062-66-70 


May Ort BuRNER CORPORATION 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Please send me copy of your brochure “Heat- 


ing the House of Worship with Qurer MAY” 


Name 
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Quiet MAY points with pardon- 
able pride to this recognition. It 
was the result of the outstanding 
performance of the first battery of 
Quiet MAYS originally installed 
that brought the larger order. Many 
Catholic churches, hospitals, insti- 
tutions and schools throughout the 
United States and the world are 
successfully heated withQuret MAY 
Oil Burners. 


We have published a very com- 
prehensive booklet entitled ““Heat- 
ing the House of Worship with QUIET 
MAY” which covers outstanding 
Quiet MAY installations and their 
performance records which we will 
be very glad, upon request, to send 
to members of the Catholic Clergy, 
Pastors of Parishes, Heads of Insti- 
tutions and Church Architects. 
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MISSIONARY WINDOW INSTALLED IN SAINT PATRICK’S BAY IN THE 
CATHEDRAL OF SAINT JOHN THE DIVINE NEW YORK CITY 
CRAM AND FERGUSON, ARCHITECTS 


WILBUR HERBERT BURNHAM, DESIGNER AND MAKER 


1126 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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St. Anselm’s 
Priory Chapel, 
Washington, 
D. C. 


A direct color 
photograph 
by 
Mettee-Frittita, 
Baltimore 


Pastors and Superiors who are most exacting in their demands are using our products 
consistently. On merit and merit alone they have chosen them from among the 
bewildering array of brands on the market. Catalog cheerfully sent upon request. 


-GRoss CANDLE COMPANY. INC: si" 


Norsert J. BAUMER 


ue Wiakers s otince SLES: Vi Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


TERENCE J. HuGHES 


BALTIMORE NEw YORK OFFICE:-CHANIN BUILDING M ARYLAND tratiete 
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ROBERT J. REILEY 
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CARE OF 


Elevators 


TuHE youth of an Otis elevator—truly fine machine that 

it is—can be perpetuated indefinitely. For the engineers 
of Otis Elevator Company have had the foresight to adapt their elevator improve- 
ments to the older models. Under the Otis Modernization Plan, elevators, whether 
many years old or just slightly antiquated, can be brought up to date at a reasonable 
cost. * It is important that this be known, since it is the fixtures and finishes and 
inner workings of buildings that must be renewed regularly. Elevators, because 
they are always in use and forever in full view, stand at the head of the list. * Such 
modern elevator accessories as automatic doors; the self-leveling feature; the latest 
controls; entirely enclosed cars in fine metals and woods; up-to-date fixtures; 
the latest devices which make an elevator move smoothly, swiftly, silently—all 
these are available in an elevator modernization program under the supervision of 
Otis master engineers. Service is given prime consideration. * The Otis Elevator 
Company offers the free services of its engineers for making an elevator survey in 
any building. From this survey, a full report is submitted, giving in minute detail 
the condition of elevators and what is needed for modernization. This service 


can be quickly arranged for by telephoning the Otis office of your city. 


Owes “EL EVALOR? COMPANN 
Offices in the principal cities of the world 
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Crozier executed in silver gilt, 
enamels, and wory for The Most 
Reverend John Aloysius Duffy, 
D.D., Bishop of Syracuse, by 
Julier C. Chevalier 


This crozier, designed by Oliver Reagan, was ordered and executed through the craftsmen’ s 


service of the Liturgical Arts Society announced in our last issue of Liturgical Arts, 


Among the users of 
Q.C.& architectural woodcarvings will be 


found the following : 


ARCHITECTS: Carrere & Hastings, J. Walter Cope, Cram 
& Ferguson, Delano & Aldrich, John M. Deibert, Raleigh 
C. Gildersleeve, Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue Associates, 
Henry F. Hornbostel, Charles L. Klauder, Charles Platt, 
John Russell Pope, Albert H. Spahr, Tilton & Githens, 
Warren & Wetmore, and Zantinger, Borie and Medary. 


BUILDERS: John W. Barnes, Inc., duPont Engineering 
Co., Longwood Farms, Matthews Construction Co., 
Smyth Construction Co., James Stewart Sco Goreinc,, 


ames: Se otuart. 


ANE RICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY | 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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THIS INTERESTING PIECE WAS REPRODUCED BY 
QCf) WOODCARVERS FROM A FIFTEENTH CEN- 
TURY PEW IN THE CATHEDRAL OF FIESOLE. DE- 
TAILED DRAWINGS OF THIS PEW WILL BE FOUND 
IN DETAILS OF ARCHITECTURE OF TUSCANY, BY 
HAROLD DONALD EBERLEIN AND OLIVER REGAN, 
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Exigencies of space prevent our publishing the 
usual full page advertisements for the Liturgical 
Arts Society’ s various services to readers. We con- 
tinue to offer our friends the opportunity to buy 
sets of the Solesmes recordings of Gregorian Chant 
at $12.00 for the complete set. We continue to 
off: r to put any reader in touch with reputable in- 
dividual silver and gold smiths for the execution of 
sacred vessels of appropriate dignity. Since the 
Assistant Secretary has the authority to supervise 
the gilding of sacred vessels, any object bought 
through this service may be consecrated or blessed 
without anxiety. In all cases please address your 
inquires tothe Liturgical Arts Society, 22 East 40 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


N. B. The splendidly illustrated catalogue of the Lit- 
urgical Arts Society's Small Church Exhibition may be 
procured for 50c, unbound, from the Society. A bound 
edition has been published by Messers. Sheed @ Ward 
at $1.00, and may be had through any bookseller. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR Co. 


xi 


Venetian Enamel & Gold Mosaic Station of the Cross, Church 
of the Immaculate Conception, Portland, Maine. Executed under 
the Supervision of Bruno O. A. De Paoli 


De Paoli Company, Inc. 
Marble (7 Enamel Mosaics 


527-9 WEST 45 STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


No Other 
INVESTMENT 
Pays 
LARGER DIVIDENDS 


than Powers Automatic Temper- 
ature Control~for heating or 
ventilating systems. 

FUEL SAVINGS, that result from 
eliminating OVER-Heatedrooms, 
often pay back the cost of Powers 
Control in 1 to 3 years. 

BETTER HEALTH — Colds and 
other ills are reduced where tem- 
perature is accurately controlled 
at the proper point. 
IMPROVED EFFICIENC Y— 
Correct room temperatures pro- 
mote mental and physical effi- 
ciency. 


40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 


Chicago: 2794 Greenview Ave. New York: 231 E. 46th St. 
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High Altar and Sanctuary Decoration, St. Clement's Church, (akawood) Oo. 


To quote the Pastor of St. Clement's in describing the High Altar, “Its beauty lies in its 
simplicity of form and harmonious blending of richly colored marbles. It is at the same 
time a visual demonstration that a liturgically correct altar is necessarily beautiful.” 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers. Decorators and (sraflsmen 
9 
29West 45th St. ~ New York City 


LIGHTING FIXTURES, TABERNACLE AND CANDLESTICKS 


RAMBUSCH EXECUTED THE DECORATION, HIGH ALTAR, 
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WROUGHT BRONZE AND MONEL METAL TABERNACLE 
for Saint Madeleine Sophie’s ChurchyGermantown, Pennsylvania. 
Henry D. Dagit & Sons, Philadelphia, Architects. 


The IRON-CRAFTSMEN 


12 South Orianna Street 
Philadelphia 


The Hardware for Exterior 

Doors for Small Churches Sica 

as Shown at the Liturgical Leclesiistica Mor Rie 
Arts Society Exhibition of All Kinds 


EXECUTED FROM SELECTED MARBLES 


All of our work is done in our Astoria 


shop and thus may be personally 


supervised by architect and client: 


a great protection especially when 


Ostrander & Eshleman imported marbles are being used. 


Quality Hardware SHERIDAN & MILKO, Inc. 
Marble, Slate and Tile 


Graham Avenue €7 Boulevard 


40 EAST 49 STREET Astoria, Long Island 


NEW YORK (Nome Vics 


HE advertisements which follow represent firms selected for the 

high quality of materials and craftsmanship which enter into 

their products. It 1s the absolute policy of Liturgical Arts to 

accept only the advertising of firms whose products are approved by anim. 

partial professional committee of the Liturgical Arts Society. This, of 

course, in no way constitutes a guarantee on the part of the Society. It does, 

however, constitute a strong endorsement. This policy of carefully selected 

advertising 1s based upon the conviction of the Liturgical Arts Soctety that 

only the best work and materials are suited for church construction and that 

whatever materials are chosen in any given instance must be genuine and 
not pretentious imitations. 

Any firm represented in our advertising pages will be glad to answer 


inquiries from our readers. 


The Liturgical Arts Society 
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Petr RTE N:CED 
HANDS 


It 1s the firm belief of Otis Eleva- 
tor Company that no one can 
know an intricate and finely timed 
machine quite as well as its maker. 
That is why Otis offers the ex- 
perienced hands of its experts for 
elevator care. 

Under Otis Maintenance, the 
elevator installation is examined 
frequently and regularly. Every 
working part is inspected for signs 
of wear. Worn parts are replaced 
before they have the opportunity 
to give trouble and bring inter- 


ruptions in service. All these 


things are done with the knowl 
edge and dispatch of elevator men 
who know just what they are 
about and who appreciate fully 
that there can be no compromise 
with safety. 

For further details concerning 
the Otis Elevator Maintenance 
Service, communicate with your 
local Otis office. An engineer will 
be glad to call on you for purpose 
of explaining its application to a 
particular building, and how it 
makes possible the budgeting of 


elevator upkeep and expense. 


Gweis ELEVATOR COMPANY 
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Church of Our Lady of S orrows, South Orange, New Fersey Maginnis & Walsh, Architects, Boston, Massachusetts 


Ciborium and Crucifix fabricated and installed by 


Irving & Casson-A. H. Davenport Company 


375 PARK AVENUE 573-575 BOYLSTON STREET 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON 
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The West Window ofa tarmonious guup whieh solved faseinating problems 
inthe enrichment of Saint John's Chureh, Attleboro, under the pastorate 
of Reverend dames M.Quinn. Maginnis and Walsh are the Arelitects. 

Att the windows were desiqued and made by Charles J.Counick of Boston 
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ROBERT J. REILEY 


BAPTISTRY GRILLE EXECUTED IN WROUGHT IRON 
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Beeswax Qandles 6 


With serene disregard of the mechanism of the machine age thirteenth century 
craftsmanship is still practised here in our factory in Baltimore in the making 
of beeswax candles for liturgical purposes. Old-fashioned guess work, however, 
has been supplanted by modern chemical engineering. All the elements entering 
into the manufacture of each brand of candles are meticulously checked against 
our definite formulae. You are thus assured of uniform high quality and 


burning perfection in every candle that leaves our factory. 


A.Grass Ganille Gu. Inc., 


Candle Makevs Since 18357 


BALTIMORE 2w roa OFFICE *“‘CHANIN 206. MARYLAND 


DAVID MAHANY 
President 
NORBERT J. BAUMER 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


TERENCE J. HUGHES 
Secretary 
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LITURGICAL ARTS Vag 
We suggest two Christmas gifts, both gifts which 
almost any Catholic would cherish — particularly a 
Catholic priest or religious. One ts extremely modest 
in price; the other a little more expensive. One is a 
subscription to LITURGICAL ARTS; the other a set of 
the twelve beautiful Solesmes Records of Gregorian 
Chant. To our readers we offer three gift subscriptions 
for five dollars (six gift subscriptions for ten dollars, 
etc.); or a set of Solesmes Records and a gift subscrip- 
tion for twelve dollars (regular value, twenty-six — 
dollars). Send us the names of the friends to whom 
you would like to send LITURGICAL ARTS. We will 
enter their subscriptions and bill you. (If any of them 
are already subscribers, we will let you know at once.) 
Thus you can greet your friends on Christmas Day 
with the beautiful Christmas number we ate plan- 
ning, which will contain all our regular features as 
well as many pages of fine full-color reproductions. 
Send your list in at once, since we will not be able 
to print many extra copies of the Christmas number 
—the handsomest issue yet! (Ready ‘December 1 5) 
LITURGICAL ARTS, 22 East 40 Street, New York. 
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TWO CLERESTORY WINDOWS OF THE SERIES OF FORTY-FOUR FOR MRS. E. L. DOHENY 
CHURCH OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


CRAM AND FERGUSON, ARCHITECTS 


WILBUR HERBERT BURNHAM, DESIGNER AND MAKER 
1126 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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The silversmiths’ service of the Liturgical Arts Society 
has been so successful in filling a long-felt want that 
we ate having to expand our facilities considerably 
to meet the demand. We have made a number of 
chalices, ciboria, and episcopal appurtenances; we 
have at present more orders and enquiries than we 
can take care of So we are contracting with a num- 
ber more of America’s leading silversmiths and will 
very shortly be ina position to accept further orders for 
beautiful, hand-made sacred vessels at very reasonable 
prices. Seminarians, pastors, and committees are re- 
spectfully solicited to lay before us their needs, and 
we shall be happy to submit designs which may be 
executed within the means available. Each piece 
executed through this service bears the touch-marks 
of the maker and of the Society, both guarantees of 
quality and workmanship. At the present time this 
setvice is being conducted under an arrangement 
whereby the Society, in order to cover its expenses, 
receives from the craftsman a sales commission. It is 
hoped eventually to make this service into an en- 
tirely separate guild of silver- and goldsmiths. Address 
all enquiries to the Assistant Secretary of the Litur- 
gical Arts Society, 22 East 40 Street, New York, N. Y. 
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These pictures graphically illustrate conditions which 
exist in many Catholic institutions. The upper picture 
shows an obsolete plant which is inefficient and expensive 
to operate and to maintain. The lower picture shows 
a boiler plant modernized and highly efficient in opera- 
tion, requiring minimum cost per operation and main- 
tenance. The lower plant has about four times the capacity 
of the plant shown in the upper picture. The efficiency 
of the new plant is seventy-two per cent. that of the old 
plant, slightly above fifty per cent. Syska & Hennessy, 
Consulting Engineers, Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 
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INC. 


Quality Hardware 


40 East 49th Street 
New York” SINS Y: 


No Other 
INVESTMENT 
Pays 
LARGER DIVIDENDS 


than Powers Automatic Temper- 
ature Control for heating or 
ventilating systems. 


FUEL SAVINGS, that result from 


eliminating OVER-Heatedrooms, 
often pay back the cost of Powers 
Control in 1 to 3 years. 


BETTER HEALTH — Colds and 
other ills are reduced where tem- 
perature is accurately controlled 
at the proper point. 
IMPROVED EFFICIENCY— 
Correct room temperatures pro- 
mote mental and physical effi- 
ciency. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR Co. 


40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 


Ei Reed ES ea ee ei Ed ON oe 
Chicago: 2794 Greenview Ave. New York: 231 E. 46th St. 
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Specialists 1 


Ecclesiastical Marble Work 
of All Kinds 


EXECUTED FROM SELECTED MARBLES 


All of our work is done in our Astoria 
shop and thus may be personally 
supervised by architect and client: 
a great protection especially when 


imported marbles are being used. 


SHERIDAN & MILKO, Inc. 
Marble, Slate and Tile 


Graham Avenue & Boulevard 


Astoria, Long Island 


STATEMENT 
OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
OF LITURGICAL ARTS 


Published quarterly at Concord, N. H., for October 1, 1933. 


State of New York \ Ba 
County of New York : 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Harry Lorin Binsse, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of 
the Liturgical Arts and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and business managers are: Publisher, Liturgical Arts Society, 
Inc., 22 East 40th Street; Editor, None; Managing Editor, Harry Lorin 
Binsse; Business Manager, Harry Lorin Binsse. 


2. That the owner is: Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


3. hat the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the conpany as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


HARRY LORIN BINSSE 
Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th day of October, 1933. 


[Seal] DOROTHY HALEY 


‘ F (My commission expires March 30, 1934.) 
Notary Public Kings County 


N. Y. Co. Clk. No. 272, Reg. No. 4H137. 


HE advertisements which follow represent firms selected for the 

high quality of materials and craftsmanship which enter- into 

their products. It 1s the absolute policy of Liturgical Arts to 

accept only the advertising of firms whose products are approved by anim- 

partial professional committee of the Liturgical Arts Society. This, of 

course, in no way constitutes a guarantee on the part of the Society. It does, 

however, constitute a strong endorsement. This policy of carefully selected 

advertising 1s based upon the conviction of the Liturgical Arts Society that 

only the best work and materials are suited for church construction and that 

whatever materials are chosen in any given instance must be genuine and 
not pretentious imitations. 

Any firm represented in our advertising pages will be glad to answer 


inquiries from our readers. 


The Liturgical Arts Society 
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THE NATIVITY 
A High Relief Carving in Limewood 


In a spirit of simplicity and piety, with a beauty of work- 
manship and exquisiteness of detail, it pictures the story of 


the Nativity 


Irving & Casson 
A. H. Davenport 


COMPANY 


375 PARK AVENUE 573-575 BOYLSTON STREET 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON 
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ST. AMBROSE CHURCH, BALTIMORE, MD. 


EVERE Convectors (concealed copper and brass 
R radiators) offer two outstanding advantages: 
First .. . they are compact and highly efficient heat- 
ing units. Second . . . they may be installed in wall 
recesses and in spaces that would not otherwise be 
utilized. In contrast to exposed radiators, they per- 


mit the fullest expression of the architect’s design. 


The unique advantages of Revere Convectors 
have long been recognized by the clergy, the archi- 
tect, engineer, and layman. Ample evidence of 
this is the large number of outstanding installations. 
The list on the right includes only a relatively 
small number of the many Catholic Buildings in 
this country and abroad in which Revere Con- 


vectors are installed. 


: Concealed wrthin the Walls « 


This view of the Sanctuary of St. Ambrose Church, Baltimore, shows at the extreme right 
how inconspicuously Revere Convectors (concealed radiators) can be installed behind grilles. 


The Vatican, Rome 

Convent for Church of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Catholic Institution for Blind, New York 
City 

St. Francis Church, Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

St. John's Church, Stamford, Conn. 

Rectory for Church of St. Mary's Star of 
the Sea, Beverly, Mass. 

Monastery of Mary Immaculate, Garrison, 
N. Y. 

Our Lady of Mt. Carmel Church, Orange, 
N. J. 

Novitiate Bldg., Sacred Heart Convent, 
Albany, N. Y. an 

Our Lady of Lourdes Church, Chicago, Ill. 

Paulist Fathers Rectory, New York City 

Dormitory Bldg. of the Benedictine Fathers, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 

St. Anastasia's School, Teaneck, N. J. 

St. Ann’s Church, Newark, N. J. 

St. Francis Juniorate, Centerport, N. Y. 


MAGINNIS AND WALSH, ARCHITECTS 


St. Peter's & Paul’s Church, New York City 

St. Simon & St. Jude Church, Bethlehem, Pa. 

St. Anthony's Church, Hawthorne, N. J. 

St. Benedict's Church, Baltimore, Md. 

St. Joseph's Church, Jersey City, N. J. 

St. Joseph's Church, West Orange, N. J. 

St. Joseph's Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y. 

Rectory for St. Mark's Church, Mt. Kisco, 
N. Y. 

St. Mary's College and Academy, Monroe, 
Mich. 

St. Michael's Rectory, Flushing, L. 1. 

St. Patrick’s Church, Brockton, Mass. 

St. Paul's Church, St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Peter's Church, Dorchester, Mass. 

St. Philip Neri Church, St. Louis, Mo. 

Maryknoll School Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society, Ossining, N. Y. 

Mother House, Sisters of Christian Charity, 
Mendham, N. J. 

St. Patrick's Cathedral, New York City 

St. Benedict's School, New York City 


© Branch office representatives and agents in principal cities will gladly be 
of assistance. Descriptive literature sent on request. 


Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated 


Rome Radiation Division 


Rome, New York 
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Medallion from Missionary Window, 
{ Saint Patrick’s Bay, 
Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. 


Cram and Ferguson, Architects. 


AN thorough understanding mie lie pied ia 18 essential fox an intelligent appreciation of 
the wale of eraiied glass. Only firee elements are Pormilable to ‘ie artist. He may 
use a certain range of colored glass, a range ited by long experience. He then 


paints ite glass ith a dark tone of wireline pigment to obtain pitlies Ate redline. 
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Last he knits his work together with ‘cames, or strips of lead, which must form part 


of the design. Within tliese lifts he must Ry Ore On fiese elements tie eralt 1S Ibeeeedh 


Ghbe term ‘stained glass 18 thus almost a misnomer, although sanctioned by long use.) 


WILBUR HERBERT BURNHAM 


DESIGNER AND CRAFTSMAN 
This is the first of a series of advertisements designed to make the craft of stained STAINED AND LEADED GLASS 


and leaded glass more comprehensible to the general public. The second will deal 
with the peculiar effects produced by light as it comes through various colors in glass, 


1126 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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milites ergo cum crucifixissent eum, accepeR 
unt vestimenta ejus (et Fecerunt QUATUOR PAR 
tes, unicuique milLiti partem) et tunicAm. eRAt 
autem tunica inconsutilis, \esuper COnNTeXTA 
per totum. dixerunt ergo Ad invicem: non sci 
ndamus eAm, sed soRtTIAMUR Oe iLLA Cujus sit. 
ut scriptuRA impleretur, Oicens: PARTiti sunt 
vestimenta mea SiBi, et in vestem MeaAm miseR 
unt sortem. et milites quidem haAec fecerunt. 
StABANT AUteM juxTA CRUCeM jesu MATER ejus, 
et SOROR MATRIS ejuS MARIA CLeophe, et MARIA 
magoAlene, cum vidisset ergo jesus MATREM, 


v. popule meus, quid feci SS 


quo contristavi te? Responde mihi. 
Vv. quiA eduxi te Oe TERRA Aegypti, PAR 
ASti CRuCem SALVAToRi tuo. UNUS Cho 
RUS CANTAT Agios 0 Theos. Alius Chorus 
Respondet sanctus deus. pRimus chor 
us: Agios ischyros. secundus chorus: 
SANctus fortis. pRimus ChoRuUS: Agios 
AthANAtos, eleison imas. secundus ch 
ORUS: SANCTUS iMMOoORTALIS, MiSeRERE 
nobis. posteA Ouo Oe Secundo Choro 
CANTANT, R. quiA eduxi te peR OeseR 
TUM QUAORAGINTA Annis: et MANNA Ci 
BAVi Te, et intRoduxi te in TERRAM SA 
tis BONAM: PARASTI CRUCeMm SALVATORI 
tuo. chori Respondent Alternatim, A 
gios 0 theos, etc. SAnctus Oeus, etc.; ITA 
tAmen ut primus chorus semper re 
petat Agios. deinde duo Oe pRimo ch 
ORO CANTANT, V.quid ULTRA OeBUi FACE 
Re tiBi, et Non Feci? ego quidem plan 
CAVi Te ViINEAM MEAM SpEciosissimAmM: 
et tu FACTA es mihi nNimis AMARA: Ace 
to NnAmque sitim MeAM POTASTi: et 
LAnced perforasti LAtus SALVAToRi Tuo. 
item chori Alternatim respondent, 
Agios 0 theos, etc. sanctus deus, etc. 
versus sequentis improperii A QuoBUsS 
CAnNtoRiBuUs AlteRNATIM CANTANCUR, Ut 
Roque choro simul Repetente post 
quemliBet versum: popule meus, us 
que Ad quia eduxi te de TeRRA Aegyp 
ti. duo Oe secundo ChoRO CANTANC Vv. 


et discilpuLum stAntem, quem diLigeBAT, Oicit 
matri suAe: mulier, écce Filius tuus. deinde Oi 
cit discipulo: ecce mater TUA. et ex iLLA HORA 
Accepit eam Ddiscipulus in sua. posted sciens je 
sus quiA OMNIA CONSUMMATA suNT, ut CONsSuM 
maretur SCRIPtuRA, Oixit: SITIO, VAS ERGO ERAT 
positum Aceto plenum. iLLi autem spongiam 
plenam aceto, hyssopo cizcumponentes, OB 
tulerunt ori ejus. cum ergo Accepisset jesus 
acetum, dixit: consummatum est, et inclina 
to cApite tradidit spiritum. (hic genuflectitur, 
et pausatur AliquAntulum.) joan, xix, V, 23-30 


wy 


ego propter te flagellavi Aegyptum 
cum prRimogenitis suis: et tu me FLA 
gellatum tRAOIOisti. ChoRUS REepetit 
popule meus. duo Oe primo Choro: v 

ego eduxite de Aegypto, Semerso pha 
RAONE in MARE RUBRUM: et TU ME TRA 
didisti pRincipiBus sAceRrdotumM. Chor 
us: popule meus. duo de secundo cho 
RO: V. ego Ante te Aperui MARe: et tu 
Aperuisti LanceA LAtus Meum. chorus: 
popule meus. duo de pRimo Choro: Vv. 
ego Ante te praAeivi in columna nuBis: 
et tu me Ouxisti Ad pRAetorium pila 
ci. chorus:popule meus + hymnus vex 
iLLA Regis + vexiLLA Regis pRodeunt, Ful 
get cRucis mysterium, quA VITA MORT 
em peRtulit, et morte vitAm pRotulit. 
+ qude vulneRATA LAnceAe mucrone 
diRO, CRiminuMm ut Nos LAVARETt SOROI 
BUS MANAViIT UNDA, eT SANguine #im 
pLeta sunt, qudAe concinit david Fideli 
cARmine, dicendo nAtioniBus: RegnA 
vit A Ligno deus #ARBOR OecoRA, et Ful 
gidA, ORNATA Regis puRpuRA, electa 
digno stipite TAM sANctAMemBRA TAN 
geRe + BEATA, Cujus BRAChiis pretium 
pependit saeculi, statera FACTA CoRpO 
Ris, Culitque pReOAM TARTARI #0 CRUX, 
Ave Spes unicA,hoc pAssionis tempore, 
piis AOAuge gRATtiAm: Reisque dele cRi 
minA& *Te fons sAlutis trinitas collAud 
et omnis spiritus, quiBus Crucis victor 
iAM LArgiris, AOde pRAemium. Amen. 


Above is reproduced a printed sheet, suitable for framing, in which the form of the cross is 
made from excerpts from the Good Friday Liturgy. The Corpus is based upon crucifixes in the 
Cathedrals of Amiens and Lucca, dating from the eleventh and twelfth centuries. In the 
original, the Liturgical text is properly rubricated. The entire sheet was designed by Warren 
Chappell and is printed on a fine quality of rag paper. It would be most suitable for hanging 
over a prie-dieu, or for any other use of personal devotion. Copies may be obtained fromthe 
Liturgical Arts Society, 22 East 40 Street, New York, at $1.50 each unframed, $5.00 
framed. (Size of paper, 22 x 16 inches. Reproduction above is considerably reduced.) 
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As a contribution to liturgical arts we are publishing a beautiful volume which will 
soon be ready for distribution to the Reverend Clergy and Religious. This volume is 


the only one of its kind available on the subject. 


CANDLES IN THE ROMAN RITE 


By Reverend Edwin Ryan, D. D. 
This beautiful book is 8% x 11 inches in size, printed on antique paper. With full 
color illustrations by a young artist of rare ability, James R. Howard, Jr., it will be a 
prized addition to any bookshelf. To secure a copy of this valuable treatise, simply 


write us and we will cheerfully send you one gratis when it is ready. 


A-Gross CANDLE COMPANY, INC: 
iE EDEL 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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Design for the Western Rose Window 
Cathedral of Saint John the Divine, New York 


(When the window is seen in place, with its architectural supr- 

roundings, this reproduction emphasizes the impossibility of 

bresenting in any other medium the true richness and brilliance 
of stained glass in light.) 


By Charles 7. Connick 


Cram and Ferguson, Architects 
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Pa biveets NO SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY 


Tose who pride themselves upon hav- 
ing nothing but the best equipment in 
their buildings inevitably select Otis 
elevators. The difference in price be- 
tween the best and the poorest is not 
large. But the difference in length 
of life, upkeep costs and satisfaction 
may be vast. 

Each Otis elevator is custom built to 
meet the transportation needs of a build- 
ing. Piece by piece, it is completely 
manufactured and assembled within the 
Otis plants and installed in the building 
by trained elevator mechanics. From blue- 
print to installation Otis is able to carry 
out its high aim of giving the safest, 
most comfortable and most depend- 


able elevator service over a long period. 


Efficiency, economy, even life itself 
in an emergency, may depend upon the 
elevator installation. Those in control 
of new building plans must accept this 
responsibility. Those in charge of ex- 
isting buildings face it every day. 

Otis can help both to discharge these 
obligations. Expert engineers are avail- 
able to assist with plans and specifica- 
tions for new structures. They also will 
conduct modernization surveys and ren- 
der dependable reports on the condition 
of existing equipment. These services 
and advice are entirely free. 

If you are not absolutely sure about 
your elevators, you can relieve your 
mind simply by asking us to call upon 


you and discuss the matter. 


OMelicoe ty bE VAT OR GOM PAIN Y 


Offices in the principal cities of the world 
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Liturgical Arts 
Reprints 
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OSTRANDER & ESHLEMAN 


INC. 


Quality Hardware 
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We SE 


40 East 49th Street 
New York: 4 Ne X¥, 


No Other 
INVESTMENT 
Pays 
LARGER DIVIDENDS 


than Powers Automatic Temper- 
ature Control for heating or 
ventilating systems. 

FUEL SAVINGS, that result from 
eliminating OVER-Heated rooms, 
often pay back the cost of Powers 
Control in 1 to 3 years. 

BETTER HEALTH — Colds and 
other ills are reduced where tem- 
perature is accurately controlled 
at the proper point. 
IMPROVED EFFICIENC Y— 
Correct room temperatures pro- 
mote mental and physical effi- 
ciency. 


SUcr| | is 
THE POWERS REGULATOR Co. 


40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 


Chicago: 2794 Greenview Ave. New York: 231 E. 46th St. 
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@ Reprints of the following articles from “Liturgical 
Arts’? may be obtained at ten cents each, plus postage: 


The Liturgical Construction of the Altar 
The Reverend Epwin Ryan 


The Textile Appurtenances of the Altar 
The Reverend Witi1AM J. LALLou 
WituiaM R. TALBOT 


The Exposition Throne and Monstrance 
The Reverend Epwin Ryan 


Why Employ an Architect? 
The Reverend Joun La Farce, S.J. 


Liturgical Requirements for Sacred Vessels 
The Reverend Eric F. MacKenzie 


The Craftsmanship of Sacred Vessels 
A. GRAHAM CAREY 


(The last two are issued together at twenty-five cents) 


N. B. The first number of “Liturgical Arts’? is com- 
pletely out of print. We need copies to fill late orders. 
We shall therefore be happy to purchase copies of the first 
number at fifty cents until our needs are filled. Address: 
The Liturgical Arts Society, 22 East 40 Street, New York. 
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Save Money! 


in the operation 


of your 


| Boiler Plants 
And that means better Performance, 
| Heating Systems 
Plumbing Systems 


Refrigeration 


Electrical Systems 


Elevators 
Ventilating Systems 


Cle, 


oy 


. We cooperate with your present 
other Ga staff in producing substantial 
ia savings for you. Send for de- 

— scriptive literature 


ENGINEE M 
AMES PUMP COMPANY, INC. RING MANAGEMENT, INC. 


30 CHURCH STREET «+ NEW YORK, N.Y. GRAYBAR BUILDING » NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of vacuum heating, condensate, cen- Telephone: MOHAWK 4-9034 
trifugal pumps, and fuel oil pumping-heating units 


é Pp . 
Division of American Locomotive Company 


Representatives in al! principal cities. Products manufactured and 
sold in Canada by Montreal Locomotive Works, LId. 


